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The Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius in Agina. 





E resume this week the 
thread of the observations 
which we made 
in our last num- 
ber, and will enter 
with Mr. Cock- 
j erell the magnifi- 
y cent Temple of 
Jupiter in Hgina, 
which he so well 
describes in the 
former half of 
his volume.* It 
stands on a high 
peak (still called 
Oros) near the 
northern extre- 
mity of the island, 
and occupies a po- 


from tueor, to gaze upon or behold. 
erell therefore shows traces, not only of the archi- 
tect, but of the scholar, when he reminds us that 
the temples of the Greeks, when not placed 
within the precincts of their cities, were purposely 


erected on the most conspicuous sites that were | 
Socrates, if we remember aright what | 
we learnt in our “ Collectanea Greca,” at school, 


available. 


makes this remark in the “ Memorabilia ” of Xeno- 


phon; and Mr. Cockerell states what is equally | 
curious and trueof Grecian architecture, as we know | 


it in England to be true of Gothic architecture in 
the Middle Ages, that the sacred edifice assumed 
different proportions when placed in a plain or 


on a lofty site, the architects themselves finding | 


it desirable “ to adapt a low and horizontal system 


of architecture to a lofty and hilly country, and a | 
perpendicular and aspiring system to a level and | 


flat district, as if convinced of the inefficacy of 
all human attempts at loftiness amid mountain 
scenery, and seeking rather to present a contrast 


to those rugged irregularities of nature by the | 


regularity of art and by a succession of horizontal 
lines.” 


It is obvious that it is only in the plain, | 
where nature presents no such mighty contrasts, | 


that we can indulge in ambitious loftiness with any 
hope of effect. It is thus that throughout Greece 
and in Egypt, enclosed within rocks and moun- 
tains, we find massive, and more or less horizontal 
edifices prevailing, and in the plains of Assyria 
the Tower of Babel, and the lofty Gothic spire in 
the Low Countries, not to mention the level coun- 
try that surrounds our own Salisbury and Lich- 
field, and sets off their tapering spires to the best 
advantage. Accordingly we are not surprised at 
finding that the Temple of Panhellenian Jove, in 
gina, though loftily situated, was not remark- 
able for the height or the magnitude of its propor- 
tions. It was elegant and beautiful, rather than 
grand. Whatever the cause may be, Pausanias, 
in epeaking of this temple, barely mentions it by 





* “The Temples of Jupiter Panhellenius in gina, 
and of Apollo Epicurius at Basse, near Phigaleia, in 
Arcadia.”’ By C. R. Cockerell, Esq., R.A., Hon. D.C L., 
Oxon, &c., &c. John Weale. 1860. See p. 133, ante. 

+ The words templum and fueor are generally used 
with reference to something elevated: thus, in Ovid's 
description of the creation of man it is said that the Deity 
made him upright,— 

** Ceelumque tueri, 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 
Lucretius, too, speaks of — 
‘* Templa serena 6 

Despicere unde queas alios ;’’ + 
and in matters connected with augury and astrontypy, 
the four quarters of heaven are constantly termed 
cali templa by the best writers of classical antiquity. 
It may be added that from tueor comes confemplor. The 
derivation is one of obvious significance, 


sition admirably | 
illustrative of the | 
derivation of the Latinword templum, or tuemplum,t | 
Mr. Cock- | 


name, and passes on, just identifying it, but not 


pausing to describe it. Can it have been that, 
in his case, the eye of the architect and the artist 
was lost in that of the geographer, and that the 
temple, not being “a first-rate” in size, was 
thought by him unworthy of more than a passing 
remark ? 


“ Compared with the temples of Jupiter in other coun- 
tries and of more recent date,’”’ writes Mr. Cockerell, ‘the 
Eginetan temple certainly was small in its dimensions ; 
but at the same time the character of the architecture in 
the order and distribution of its plan was probably the 
most magnificent used at that time in Greece, and entirely 
correspondent with the majesty of the deity to whom it 
was dedicated. It was hexastyle, peripteral, with a 
double order in the interior, and hypethral. * * * * 
The colossal eye of ivory, and other fragments of the same 
material found by us within the walls of the cella, must 
evidently have belonged to an idol or statue 25 feet high 
in a sitting posture.” 


We have no inclination to follow Mr. Cockerell, 
nor to force our readers to follow him, through 
| the course of the learned arguments adduced by 
| him to prove (what no one now can doubt) that 





Minerva. They are interesting to the Greek 
| scholar in an Oxford cloister rather than to the 
| British architect, and we will therefore take the 
liberty of passing on to other questions which 
| more nearly concern ourselves. 
| And, first, as to the date of the building. 


One opinion refers its erection to the era imme- 
diately following on the conclusion of the Persian 
war,* when it might naturally be presumed that 
the good people of Egina, who bore so large a 
share in the contest waged by Greece against 
“the Barbarian,” were likely to have shown their 
national gratitude towards their national deities 
by building in their honour a temple out of the 
spoils of war, as the first fruits of victory, and 


owed to their tutelary Hacide. The other, which 
| Mr. Cockerell prefers, and which he gives what 
seem to us good reasons for accepting, assigns an 
earlier date, viz., quite the beginning of the pre- | 
vious century. It appears from Herodotust that, 
as early as B.C. 560, the Eginetans, in the height | 
of their naval and commercial prosperity, were 
permitted by the king of Egypt (where they 
traded largely and constantly) to erect in that 
country a temple in honour of the Great God | 
Zeus or Jupiter, for the benefit of their merchants, 
who, when abroad on business, were expected to 
be equally religious as they were when at home in 
| the bosom of their respective families: and, if it 
be true that “charity begins at home,” it is 
scarcely probable that they would have built a 
| temple to Jove in Egypt when he was houseless at 
gina. We erected our cathedrals in England 
before beginning them in our colonies. That 
learned scholar and geographer, the late Colonel 
Leake, was strongly in favour of this latter sup- 
position, which Mr. Cockerell also supports by “ the 
internal evidence drawn from what are technically 
termed the orthographic proportions and ichno- 
graphical arrangements.” Lord Aberdeen, it is 
well known, lays it down asa law in Grecian archi- 
tecture that the age of an edifice may be inferred 
from the different proportions of the columns and 
their entablature, the latter being low and massive 
respectively in early ages, but becoming lighter 
and more elegant as art grew nearer to perfection. | 


‘* Now applying this principle,’’ says Mr. Cockerell, 
** and taking from axis to axis of the extreme columns 
as unity, the height of the columns and entabiatures of 
four celebrated Greek temples stands as follows :— 


Columns. Entablatures. 
Comet. caceccsescse CBB scce ORI 
FEE. cocccndceccvcs CGMS 0164 
Theseum.........-+. 0°450 0°156 
NEMREB sc cc cccevcccce 0°559 0°135 


correctness of the earlier date, all the most archaic ex- 
amples showing the most rapid diminution of the shaft.’’ 


Mr. Cockerell further strengthens his position 
by other arguments, which will at once recom- 
mend themselves to those of our readers who have 
made Grecian architecture their study; such as 
the use of three grooves instead of one in the 
hypotrachelion ; the preference of the parabolic 





* That is, about B.C. 470-480. 
+ Book ii. chap. 178. 





a fit acknowledgment of the debt which they! 








to the hyperbolic section; the protile of the 
crowning cymatium; the partial use of Parian 
marble, and others of a similar nature, which will 
explain themselves to the architect. 

Apropos of this question, Mr. 
writes :-— 


Cockerell 


“It may be remarked generally, on the plans of the 
Grecian temples, that the hexastyle appears to have at- 
tained its utmost magnificence before B.C. 430. . . . This 
resulted from the practice of surrounding the cella with 
a peristyle, which, probably, at first, had merely a portico 
in antis or prostyle. The cella, as the habitation of the 
Deity, was the regulating principle throughout, and, ac- 
cording to the length of this part, was adjusted the num- 
ber of columns in the flank, varying from twelve, as at 
Egina, to fifteen, as at Pastum and Phigaleia, and to 
seventeen, as at Selinus. The peristyle in the earliest 
examples had wider intercolumniations in the front than 
in the flanks. This arrangement occasioned, it may be 
remarked by the way, a defective variation in the division 
of the metopes and triglyphs, which arose from the 
necessity of giving width to the fronts for convenience of 
access : the expense and risk of architrave stones of equal 
length were thus economized in the flanks. With 
greater experience of the strength and durability of these 
architrave stones, this rule was reversed, and additional 


ti ‘ edicated to J d | width was sometimes given to the side intercolumniations, 
1e temple was dedicated to Jove and not to} 
|} at Selinus. 


to extend the length of the whole, as in one of the temples 
In the earliest examples the width of the 
peristyle in the flanks and frontis narrow. In the The- 
seum we discover the first step towards a marked im- 
provement in the greater spaciousness of the eastern 


| portico, which is nearly equal to two intercolumniations 


On| 
| this eubject two opinions have been entertained. | 


this is still further extended at Phigaleia and at Nemea 

the same principle also is to be observed at Agrigentum, 
Selinus, and Pzestum, and may be considered as a proof 
of their comparatively recent date. In many cases, as at 
Selinus, it is very considerably widened in the flanks; and 
it may be remarked here, with reference to the interco- 


| lumniation of the order and the progressive improvement 


These proportions tend to confirm this opinion as to the | 





in the capacity or spaciousness of the peristyle, that the 
conviction which Hermogenes (as cited by Vitruvius) 
justly declared of the inconvenience of the Doric style for 
temples, and of the greater spaciousness afforded by the 
Ionic, was felt long before, and was thus, in a great mea- 
sure, remedied by successive experience. 

We can hardly discover any criterion of judgment re- 
garding the pronacs and the posticum, having no earlier 
example than .&gina now extant; but these features of 
the Greek temple appear to be increased in length in the 
more modern examples. For the same reason the exte- 
rior plan, from the want of objects of comparison, affords 
us no subject of remark, except that it also appears to 
have been lengthened as time and experienced progressed. 
The last portion of internal evidence in favour of my 
view, viz., that of the construction itself, offers but few 
observations. The earliest artists appear, with great jus- 
tice, to have relied on the size of the stones for the effect 
and the durability of these buildings: accordingly we 
find that the columns of Corinth were monolithic, while 
those of Athens and of subsequent dates are always of 
more easy execution, being of many stones or frusta; 


| wh:le those of Egina are equally divided, half being mo- 


nolithic, and the rest composed of smaller stones.’’ 


Most professional readers will probably agree 
in thinking that in these remarks Mr. Cockerell 
offers all that we can expect,—a high amount of 
moral evidence in favour of his supposition as to 
the real age of the .E2ginetan Temple, as of a date 
“equally removed ” (to use his own words) “ from 
that of the Temple at Corinth and the more 
recent one of the Theseum.” 

It is now time for us to approach the details of 
the temple. 

It was erected on a platform, or “ high place ” 
(230 feet by 130 feet), partly formed out of the 
solid rock, and partly built up around the edges 
of large polygonal stones, aud was paved with 
large square slabs in two courses. Of these the 
upper one is gone. Towards the east there was 
evidently a large open space, where the sacrifices 
were performed ; and some foundations of a small 
ancient building were found on the spot. “It is 
probable,” says Mr. Cockerell, “that a wall con- 
nected this building with a peribolus, formed into 
a succession of terraces which are still observable 
towards the south, and where possibly the games 
in honour of Zacus may have been held.” At the 
north-east angle our explorers came upon a cave, 
partly artificial, in the solid rock, which was also, 
beyond a doubt, connected with the mysteries 
associated with the worship of the temple ; and it 
is much to be regretted that the necessity of 
making haste to secure the prizes of sculpture did 
not allow Mr. Cockerell and his friends an oppor- 
tunity of exploring the recesses of this excavation, 
which are described with some minuteness by 
Dodwell, vol. i. p. 566. 

It is clear from Mr. Cockerell’s third chapter, 
which he devotes to “the details of the Temple,” 
that the greatest attention was paid by the good 
people of gina to everything that could add 
completeness or finish to the edifice, which, no 
doubt, was as much the darling object of their 
national pride, as ever the Abbey of St. Peter at 
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Westminster could have been in the days when 
the name of Edward the Confessor stood the 
highest in popular esteem, and roused a feeling of 
patriotic affection in the breast of every English- 
man. We shall see presently how true this 
remark is of the sculpture accessories; but it can- 
not have been by accident that the very paving of 
the pronaos, and of the nave of the Temple, was 
covered with an indurated stucco of a deep red 
colour, calculated to absorb: the blood of victims 
without showing any stain; nor can it have been 
other than the result of long and pains-taking 
calculation, that the tympanum beyond the plane 
of the entablature was made so deep for the re- 
ception of the sculpture which adorned it, and the 
axis of the columns, both in the fronts and in the 
flanks, made so to incline as to give to the whole 
pile that pyramidical effect which we so often see 
in Grecian architecture, and which has never been 
effected in our modern imitations. 

We wish that it were possible to give anything 
like a complete account of the points most worthy | 
of observation in the “details of the Temple ;” | 
but, in order to do so, we really should be obliged 
to transfer chapter iii. almost entire into our 
columns: we must content ourselves, therefore, 
with noting, in another article, some of the most | 
striking portions of them. 











STEAM CARRIAGES ON COMMON ROADS.* 

AN erroneous idea is entertained by many that 
the invention of locomotives and traction engines 
for common roads is an attempted improvement 
on the railway system, and hence an invention 
subsequent in order to that of the locomotive; 
whereas locomotives for common roads existed long 
before any railway locomotive, such as we nowhave, 
ever ran ; and, indeed, some, at least, of the engines 
in the list of competitors at the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester intended horse-railway, 
on which the modern railway system may be said 
to have been established, were locomotives invented 
and built expressly for common roads. Thus one 
of Burstell & Hill’s, of Leith, which had been 
tried and ran on a public road there before the 
opening of the Manchester and Liverpool line, and 
was made for common roads, was put upon the 
list for competition on that occasion ; and was sent | 
in pieces to England for that purpose; though, from 
some hinderance in the way of its reconstruction in 
time, it happened to be excluded from the compe- 
tition, Other common road locomotives also com- 
peted; but the Stephenson or successful one had 
the advantage of being designed on models pre- 
viously worked on the railway, in Durham, with 
which the Stephensons were connected, and where 
the great problem of railway locomotion, in fact, 
had already been solved, though not in so public 
and popular a way as at Chat Moss, or the Man- 
chester and Liverpool line. 

By that time, indeed, locomotives for common ! 
roads were even a somewhat old invention; and 
the advantages to be gained by the substitution | 
of the power of steam for horses on the highways | 
appear to have been appreciated and understood | 
for more than a century back. | 

So early as the year 1759, Dr. Robinson, subse- | 
quently Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, then a student at Glas- 
gow, threw out some idea of applying the power of 
the steam engine (or fire engine, as it was called) 
to the moving of wheeled carriages. The first | 
intimation of a practical application of this power 
to common roads, however, according to Mr. | 
Young, the author of the work under notice, 
is that of a locomotive carriage invented by a| 
Frenchman of the name of Cugnot, who com- 
pleted one in 1769. The next earliest inventor | 
on the records was Murdoch, in 1784. Watt, in | 
the same year, patented the application of his | 
improved steam-engine to wheeled carriages, but | 
does not seem to have attempted to carry it out 
in practice ; otherwise the history of steam loco- 
motion, and even of railway transit, might have 
been a very different one from what it has turned 
out tobe. It is rather a curious fact that the 
boiler of Watt’s locomotive engine was to be made 
of wooden staves, iron-hooped, like a cask ! and the 
furnace was to be inside the boiler! but so as to 
be surrounded on every side by water. 





* The Economy of Steam Power on Common Roads: 
with its History and Practice in Great Britain: by Charles 
F. Young, C.E. And its Progress in the United States : 
by A. L. Holley, C.E., and J. K. Fisher. M!!ustrated with 
engravings. London: Atchley & Co. Great Russell-street. 


‘narration of the subsequent progress of steam 
| locomotion on common roads; but we may just | 
‘indicate a few of the more prominent steps which 
| 
| 


| wheels of such coaches, and the disposal and pro- 


In 1802, Messrs. Trevithick & Vivian invented 
a very compact and snug high-pressure engine 
and boiler in one machine, which may be regarded 
as the type of engine whence our present loco- 
motive was derived ; and in 1804-5 it was actually 
tried on a toothed railway at Merthyr Tydvil, 
laid down on purpose; but the great bugbear 
which prevented the development of the railway 
system for the time, and turned the attention of 
inventive minds to the common road locomotive, 
was the imaginary fear, or rather, the unquestioned 
and untested belief, that the wheels of the en- 
gine would slip round on smooth rails, without 
producing any locomotion at all. 

It is a very curious and interesting circum- 
stance that Trevitheck tried the engine he con- 
structed in 1804 on the ground where the Euston- 
square Station now stands. Unfortunately Trevi- 
theck was rather a flighty genius, and soon tired 
of following out any one idea; otherwise his 
railway and common-road experiments might 
have made him much more renowned than he 
was destined to be, as the founder of the system of 
locomotion, whetber on road or rail. 

The first steam coach that was ever constructed | 
in this country, expressly for the conveyance of 





passengers on common roads, was that of Julius 
Griffiths, of Brompton, Middlesex ; who, in 1821, | 
not only patented, but made, a steam-coach to | 
run on common roads : at least, he had it built by | 
Joseph Bramah. 


We do not propose here to give anything like a | 


were now and then taken towards the end in view ; 
gleaning our materials chiefly from the very inter- 
esting volume of Mr. Young, which is the first | 
of its order, at least for the last five-and-twenty | 
years. 

Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, though his inventive | 
merits, Mr. Young thinks, have been overrated, | 
appears to have done some service in promoting | 
the attention of inventors and the public to the | 
subject of locomotion on common roads. In 1822 | 
he was experimenting and lecturing on the subject. | 
In 1824 and 1825 Mr. Burstall, the engineer em- | 
ployed by Messrs. Borthwick and Co., one of the) 
first mercantile firms in Leith, at their saw-| 
mills there, was busily at work with his steam- 
carriage, aided pecuniarily by Mr. James Borthwick, 
who tock an enlightened and unwearied interest | 
in the promotion of the great end in view. Mr. | 
Hill afterwards came from England, of which Mr. | 
Burstall also was a native, to assist him as an en- | 
gineer in the many costly alterations and improve- | 
ments which were made, especially on the boiler, 
which assumed at length the tubular form. In 
1825 Mr. Gurney patented and produced a steam 
carriage impelled hy legs like a horse, as Mr. David 
Gordon had previously done: the propelling feet 
were very injurious to the roads on which they | 
stamped; and must, one would think, have been | 
rather aclumsy contrivance. In 1827 Mr. Burstall | 
exhibited in Edinburgh a model steam carriage, | 
which submitted to a good deal of rough usage | 
with commendable indifference. In the same year 
Mr. Gurney produced his improved locomotive, in 
which the noise of the waste steam was destroyed, 
and an improved plan for warming the feed water 
was adopted. 

Mr. Hancock, from about 1828 to 1838, was an 
indefatigable inventor and builderof steam coaches, 
and made some admirable improvements, as on the 


| 
| 


tection of the engines. He had a long continued | 
success in ranning his carriages on the roads and | 
streets of the metropolis. ; 

In 1829 a four-wheeled locomotive carriage was 
constructed by Sir James Anderson and Mr, W. 
H. James, and ran at Epping Forest. 

Sir Charles Dance, in 1831, started a steam- 
coach to run regularly on the road between Glou- 
cester and Cheltenham, which it did successfully 
for four months, till an axle was broken in run- 
ning over heaps of stones purposely laid to ob- 
struct the steam-carriages; after which, and the 
passing through Parliament of a vast number of 
turnpike bills, allowing prohibitory tolls on such 
carriages, Sir Charles gave up in disgust. 

Mr. Scott Russell, in 1834, established a line 
of steam-coaches between Glasgow and Paisley, as 
a regular mode of conveyance. These also ran for 
many months with the greatest regularity and 
success: a trip of 7} miles was run in less than 
forty-five minutes: an accident, caused by the 
breaking of a wheel, with fatal results (also, if we 
rightly remember, ascribable to heavy roads ‘pur- 
posely laid down by the road-trustee blockheads), 
caused the Court of Session to interdict the whole 








set of carriages from running! “A fine spe- 


cimen,” as Mr. Young remarks, of “ Caledonian 
wisdom ;” but not a finer than that of the British 
Legislature itself, in authorizing English road 
trustees to exact tolls to the extent of ten or 
twelve times the usual amount. 

It was these exactions and obstructions more 
than anything else which brought the many 
hopeful experiments with steam coaches on common 
roads to an almost entire termination. But the 
more recent invention of traction-engines with 
endless railways attached to their wheels has 
already done much to revive the movement. 
Mr. Young gives a lengthened account of the con- 
struction and doings of Boydell’s, which he con- 
siders as by far the best of the traction-engines of 
recent construction. Some traction-engines are 
constructed on the principle of concentrated 
weight ; others on that of distributed weight: of 
this latter order is the traction-engine, invented 
by the late Mr. Boydell, and subsequently im- 
proved :— 


“The peculiarities of this engine,” says Mr. Young, 
‘consist, first, in the shoes forming the endless railway, 
attached to the driving wheels, and revolving with them, 
and also attached to the steering wheels, if needed, by 
means of which it is enabled to pass over any ground, and 
to draw heavy loads on common roads without injaring 
them. 

Secondly, in being fitted with means for adjusting and 
maintaining the water in the boiler at a level, or nearly 
so, under all circumstances, whether ascending or 
descending hills; it being only needful to know before. 
hand the greatest inclination to be worked, in order to 


| accomplish it,—an advantage no other engine possesses : 


it is also under the most perfect control, and is most 
easily managed. 

Next, it can be so fitted as to be used as a stationary 
engine, when required, for working saw- mills, thrashing- 
machines, &c. Next, itis supplied with a train of waggons 
when used for drawing loads, so arranged that each 
waggon will follow exactly in the track of the engine 
wherever it goes, turning corners at right angles, and 
capable of being manceuyred in any direction, with the 
greatest ease and precision, only requiring the attention 


| of one man to the waggons, whether there are five or 


fifty ; and an engine and train of five waggons and two 
carts, a length of more than 130 feet, have been turned 
round in a space not exceeding 35 feet wide. 

The engine consists of an ordinary locomotive tubular 
boiler, has two horizontal cylinders, mounted on a 
framing, and supported by a pair of iron driving wheels of 
7 feet in diameter, to which the endless railway is attached. 
The endless railway, attached to locomotives, is the only 
means hitherto invented by which steam can be used 
advantageously on ordinary roads under all circumstances, 
by removing all direct friction of the wheels on the surface 
over which they pass.”’ 

Traction engines,} with endless railways, it 
appears, do very little injury tothe roads on which 
they run; and, indeed, if any steam-carriage for 
common roads be provided with broad wheels, it 
is not easy to see how roads could be injured by 
such carriages at all any more than by rollers. 

A great deal of attention is now being attracted 
to the subject of locomotives for common roads, 
especially with the view of putting them into use 
as feeders of railways, for which purpose we have 
occasionally pointed attention to them for years 
as a desideratum ; and it is earnestly to be hoped, 
that the measure of the present session of Par- 
ment for the regulation of tolls with reference to 
steam-carriages, &c., on roads,* will be successful 
in sweeping away all obstacles of this kind, from 
the inventive progress of those who seek to sup- 
ply so great a desideratum. 

Mr. Young’s book is a very timely one; and, so 
far as we have noticed, does fuir justice to the 
snbject, and is ably written; forming an interest- 
ing as well as important volume, particularly 
at the present moment. 

Mr. John Giles, a correspondent, who some 
time since wrote us on the subject of “the 
Steam Plough,” has invented ‘road and field 
locomotives,” on what he calls “a new prin- 
ciple, in which gravity is made an active agent, 
and by which the horizontal thrust of the driving- 
wheel is made to express itself obliquely, whereby 
its adhesive capacity is increased, and rendered 
capable of sustaining a tractive effect of 2,000 lbs, 
per every ton weight of the engine it carries.” 
Of Mr. Giles’s invention we have before spoken, 





* The bill to regulate the use of locomotives on turn. 
pike and common roads provides for the levying of tolls 
by uniform general provisions, the weighing clauses in 
the general turnpike Acts not having been framed in anti- 
cipation of traffic by locomotives. Certain enactments of 
the Commercial Roads Continuation Acts are repealed, 
and the weight on each pair of wheels is not to exceed 
one ton and a half. The use of locomotives destructive 
to highways or dangerous to the public is to be prohibited 
by the Secretary of State, so as to prevent excessive wear 
and tear, The weight of locomotives over county, parish, 
or suspension bridges is not to exceed fifteen tons, and 
any damage is to be made good. The locomotives are to 
consume their own smoke. Two persons are to drive and 
conduct every locomotive, and red lights are to be fixed 
conspicnously in front of locomotive and waggons one 
hour after sunset and one hour before sunrise. The 
speed of locomotives on high roads is not to exceed ten 
miles anhour; and, throughtowne, cities, or villages, five. 
No locomotive is to be used within the city of London 
ro than seven feet in width and with wheels six inches 
wide. 
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This principle, he says, has “ all the elements of 
efficiency and success, in spite of its non-recogni- 
tion by scientific men.” He has lately published a 
little volume “ subservient (as he says) to ademon- 
stration of the social and political influence of the 
steam-engine in the past, and of the steam-plough 
in the future,” although its title,* does not very 
obviously imply the connection of the subject 
with steam-ploughs or traction-engines. In this 
treatise Mr. Giles endeavours to show the absolute 
impossibility of a depreciation in the value of | 
gold under a general free trade policy; and | 
his main purpose appears to be the introduction | 
of the steam plough into Australia and our other | 
colonies. In reference to this purpose he says, | 
“While the present high price of all the staples | 
of life and commerce is absorbing too much of | 
everybody’s income, and is greatly crippling the 
prosperity of trade; while India, Australia, and 
our other dependencies are looking idly on their 
vast agricultural resources, unable, for want of an 
efficient engine to cultivate them; and while our 
ships return empty when they might be loaded 
with grain if our foreign soil was only cultivated ; 
I think that the subject of a ‘practical steam 
plough’ is worthy the notice of ‘the People and 
the Press.’” The object in view is certainly a 
grand and important one, and does credit to Mr. 
Giles’s enlightenment; but whether Acs steam 
plough be the precise instrument whereby that 
object is likely to be realized or not, we do not 
pretend to judge. 

A discovery, we observe, is spoken of, by means 
of which 24 oz. of coal, per horse-power per hour, | 
will suffice for the employment of steam-power. | 
Should this rumour turn out to be something more 
than merely one of those thousand and one myths 
which are continually flying about in the scientific | 
world, an immense stride towards the realization 
of locomotive omnibuses will very speedily be 
effected. Mr. W. Morris, C.E., of Church-street, 
Waterloo-road, is said to be the inventor of the 
process, which appears to exclude all necessity of 
a boiler between the water reservoir and the 
piston, the steam generator requiring no stock 
water, 

We hear of another invention (a French one) | 
in which hydraulic power is to be brought into 
use for the propulsion of street vehicles. This idea 
of applying some simply and easily worked power 
to such vehicles we have repeatedly suggested ; 
and are very confident that ere long we shall have 
them traversing streets and roads in, at least, such 
shapes as those of cabs and broughams, Bath chairs 
and velocipedes. 








NOTES ON ROMANESQUE ART IN THE | 
SOUTH OF FRANCE.+ 


Some friends have suggested to me that it 
would not be unwelcome if I were to give to the 
Institute a few notes, which I made during a late 
trip through France, mostly concerning matters 
relating to architecture ; and although I am fally | 
aware how very slight and superficial they are, | 
still some of my brethren in art may find them 
of interest and of use in future days; aud now 
that a complete line of rail joins Paris with Mar- 
seilles, Marseilles with Toulouse and Bordeaux, | 
and thence by Angouléme and Poitiers to Paris | 
again, such a trip becomes merely the pleasure 
excursion of a summer holyday. The main object 
of these notes will be to direct attention to the 
Romanesque sculpture and architecture of the 
sonth of France, as seen in some cities of Pro- | 
vence, Languedoc, and the adjoining districts. 
Leaving- behind us the noble examples of Mediaval 
art at Sens, Dijon, and Auxerre, which last, as re- 
gards its architecture, painted glass (thirteenth 
and sixteenth century), and very beautiful sculp- 
ture, will repay the tediousness of a trip en voiture ; 
we will make Lyons our starting point: it is 
true that there is not much here in the Roman- 
esque style, but what there is is very interesting : 
the principal monument is the Abbey church of 
Ainay, a cross church, with an entrance tower, 
and a lower tower over the dome: parts of this 
building, including the entrance tower, have been | 
ascribed to the Carlovingian period. Experience | 
has led me to be very diffident as to assigning | 
dates, without very good authority ; and although | 
parts may be of an earlier epoch, the entrance 
tower may, I think, be safely assigned to the early | 
part of the eleventh century. The entrance is by | 
a pointed arch, with details of a more decidedly | 





* “Free trade in Gold; being a reply to the Cobden- 
Chevalier Treatise ‘on the probable decline in the value | 
of gold ;’ also an Exposition of the French Schemes on 
th: Currency, now maturing. London: Richardson, 
vcornhill.”’ 

+ By Mr. J. B, Waring, as elsewhere mentioned. 


{antiquarian eyes. | 


Roman character than can be found elsewhere in 


the work, and is possibly an insertion at a later 
period ; the rest of the building is plain and mas- 
sive; the internal archivolts are not moulded; 
and the dome, which rests on angle squinches, is 
supported by antique columns, cut in half, to 
which the other columns of the nave are roughly 
assimilated. Like other ancient monuments in 
France it is undergoing complete restoration. The 
insertion of red tiles, as an ornamental feature, so 
remarkable on the tower, is to be seen again on 
the facade of the bishop’s palace, a portion of 
which (now blocked up), still remains; and as 


this corresponds with similar Romanesque arcades | earlier period. 
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(amongst whom, I believe, is Mr. Fergusson), can- 
not, I think, be founded on any good ground : the 
portal shows the appliance of materials from some 
late Roman work to its present purpose, and is no 
indication of peculiar antiquity in a district where 
Roman remains are common, and their readjust- 
ment in new work pretty frequent : as to the body 
of the building, itsmasonry, arrangement, detail, and 
construction resemble so closely other works in 
France acknowledged to be of the eleventh, and 
even of the twelfth century, that we are justified 
in classing it amongst them ; and my own impres- 
sion is that no part of it can be ascribed to an 
Near the altar is preserved the 


of domestic architecture in France, all very much | curious and interesting marble chair used by the 
of the same class, we may take the approximate | popes ; the back is mitre-shaped, and the sides are 


date above given as by no means too early. The 
sort of acroteria to be seen at the angles of the 
tower have been supposed to indicate a very early 
date, but that this is no certain criterion may be 
judged from the fact that they occur also on the 
tower of St. Radegonde at Poitiers, which may 
be ascribed to the latter part of the eleventh or 
the beginning of the twelfth century. 

Of the old church of St. Pierre, only the portal 
remains in its original state; well designed and 
massive, it appears to be a work of the eleventh 
century, and exhibits the large cusping so 
frequently seen on the Romanesque churches of 
the Rhine and of central France. St. Paul still 
retains a good octagonal belfry and apse of this 
style. It is needless to dilate on the cathedral, 
and on other well-known Pointed buildings of this 


| city; but I would add that no one should fail to 


visit the Museum, which has been lately enriched 
by a most interesting collection of works in ivory, 
enamel, metal, &c., bequeathed by M. Lambert ; 
amongst which the statuette, in ivory, of the 
Virgin, seated, and holding the infant Saviour, in 
a vesica piscis on her lap, is pre-eminently remark- 
able : it is solid, about 14 in. high, and opens so as 
to forma triptych ; containing panels, with a central 
crucifixion and subjects from the life of the Saviour, 
in relief. A similar portable statue of the Virgin 
is preserved in the Museum of the Louvre, and 
given in Le Duc’s “ Dictionary of Furniture,” 
p. 132; but that of Lyons appears to be of some- 
what earlier date, and may be ascribed to the end 
of the twelfth century. From Lyons to Avignon, 
following the course of the Rhine, there is little 
that bears on Romanesque art. At Vienne, the 
towers of St. André-le-Bas, and the desecrated 
church of St. Pierre, are good examples of their 
class. Amongst the few old bits left in the cathe- 
dral I would draw notice to the external arcade on 
the north side; to a curious pilaster (from the 
interior), which is remarkable as exhibiting 


| angular hollows, formerly filled in, no doubt, with 
| coloured substances, of the same character as seen 


on Childerie’s sword-sheath at the Louvre; on the 
lately-discovered Spanish offertory crowns at the 
Hotel Cluny ; and on the Anglo-Saxon brooches, 
&e.; to (also in the interior) a very curious 
frieze formed by the signs of the zodiac; and 
to some very rough and mutilated statues 
in the lateral porch (north), pleasing to 
would not leave Vienne 
without asking attention to the large cuspings of 
the tower of St. Pierre, similar in character to 
those on the portal of St. Pierre, at Lyons, just 
mentioned, and so usual in Auvergne ; for it is the 
last time we shall find them on our way south ; 
and this leads me to remark that I do not think, 
as Mr. Street suggested in his late lecture, that 
any influence came from the south into Auvergne ; 
but, on the contrary, that the French archwologists 
are right in making Anvergne one of the great 
centres of Romanesque art, the waves of which 


| 
| 


| winged bull. The 


carved in low relief with the winged lion and 
first pope who reigned at 
Avignon was Clement V., in 1305; and the chair 
would appear to belong to this period. A more 


|ancient, but less attractive, relic of ecclesiastical 


decreasing in power as they spread in circum- | 
ference, died away about this point in a southern | 


| direction. The cathedral at Valence is undergoing | 


complete restoration, and its curious porch is 


closed to the public; the interior, however, and | 


the apse with its chapels, appear to belong to the 
early part of the eleventh century. Everything 
here is plain and massive; and the choir, with its 
stilted arcade, has a peculiarly Hispano-Moresque 
character, though I believe this arises only from 
constructional necessities. With the exception of 
its magnificent Roman remains, Orange has little 
to detain the architect; the only portion not 
modernized, of the cathedral is the south side 
porch. 

We now come to Avignon, that queen of 
Mediwval towns, with its grand old palace, quaint 
towers, crenellated walls, frowning portals, cha- 
pelled bridge, the broad and rapid Rhone, and 
crested rocks, above all of which rises like a pro- 
tecting spirit the venerable cathedral of Notre 
Dame des Dons. The early date to which this 
building has been ascribed by some authors 


j 
| 
| 





art is to be found in the table-altar, supported by 
five columns, four angle and one central. It is 
one of the few examples of this class of early altar 
that has come down to the present day almost 
uninjured. There are other interesting subjects 
in this picturesque building, but the place is so 
dark as to render it almost impossible, unless, per- 
haps, on a bright summer day, to get satisfactory 
drawings. 

Avignon is an excellent point whence to 
make several most interesting excursions; and 
amongst them I would particularly recommend a 
visit to Villeneuve les Avignon, for its very per- 
fect citadel and noble entrance-gateway, and the 
rich and (beautifully carved stone monument to 
Innocent VI. in the chapel of the hospital, con- 
sisting of three most delicately-carved pinnacles 
of open work over an altar tomb, on which is the 
recumbent effigy of the pope, with his feet resting 
onalion. It dates about 1360. 

Proceeding down the Rhone, the next interest- 
ing Romanesque work is the small chapel on the 
heights above Beaucaire, belonging to its ruined 
castle. It consists of a plain barrel-vaulted 


hall, entered by a round-headed portal, under 


a square tower. The openings to admit light 
are very small, round-headed, and plain-beaded : 
the masonry, of the usual good Romanesque 
character, consists of smallish square blocks, 
neatly worked, the corbels and arch-band forming 
the principal ornamental features. The interior 
is now completely gutted, and serves as the abode 
of the concierge. 

At Tarascon, on the opposite bank, we meet 
with the first indication of a complete change of 
style, in the south porch of the cathedral, rich in 
mouldings and ornament, — dog-tooth, flower, 
ovolo, and nail-head ; with angle columns, and a 
once richly-carved frieze (now quite destroyed), 
above which runs a blank arcade, and sculptured 
string-course, exhibiting unmistakeably the influ- 
ence of the Arlesian style. The date generally 
ascribed to it, that of the close of the twelfth 
century, is probably a correct one. I may here 
remark that perhaps nowhere is this influence of 
local styles more clearly defined than in the south 
of France. At Avignon and Nimes we have a 
close approximation to late Roman work, with 
pediments, columns, and friezes; the mass being 
plain ; at Arles, St. Gilles, and Tarascon, deeply 
recessed and many moulded portals richly sculp- 
tured; and at St. Trophime, Montmajour, and St. 
Remy, cloisters of a distinct type; at Narbonne, 
Carcassonne, and Toulouse, the single broad- 
spanned interior and long lancet windows of a 
later date are quite peculiar; and the Romanesque 
buildings of Toulouse, with their high and many- 
staged brick towers and angle-headed openings, 
are of a marked local character. 

But let us return to Arles. The interiors of 
the churches here are very simple, and of the 
usual Latin cross plan. At St. Trophime, the 
piers are plain and square; the caps flat and 
roughly worked; the archivolts plain and semi- 
circular ; between them are corbels supporting 
piers, with angle colonettes, from which spring 
the plain flat bands of the barrel roof: but it is 
to the sculpture that I wish particularly to allude. 
The centre of the portal contains the Saviour and 
the emblems of the Four Evangelists, with the 
Twelve Apostles below ; the archivolt being orna- 
mented with rows of ministering angels: the 
great frieze represents, to the right of the Saviour, 
the good led to Heaven ; and on his left the wicked, 
strung together with a rope, and dragged by the 
devil to Hell: beneath there are the large 
statues of the Apostles (the Four Evangelists 
being on large lion pedestals), the statue of St. 
Trophime, the Martyrdom of St. Stephen, and the 
ascension of his soul to Heaven. 
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On the sides of the porch are—to the left,| this side may be remarked also a goitred cretin 
Adam and Eve at top; beneath them an angel| head, popular belief of that day having adjudged 
weighing the souls of men in scales; beneath|this unfortunate people to be the devil’s own ; 
that, the devil holding the condemned upside | two of the caps on this side have, amongst the 
down, which seems to have been a favourite idea | foliage, demons with bellows fanning the fires of 
of punishment with the sculptors here; under | Hell and torturing the condemned. There is a 
this, again, along the pedestal of the columns is a| certain grotesque horror about all these figures 
large reclining figure, nude, but with an animal’s| which may have served in early times to have 
skin above his back; he holds a lion, on another | impressed the beholder with fear and awe. This 
side of the pedestal, by the hind leg: this subject, | is the side of the wicked; and on the opposite 
the man, however, being dressed, occurs in the! wall is represented the salvation of the good. 
same position at St. Gilles, and clearly means | First at top is the Flight into Egypt. Mary and 
Sampson. On the other return of the porch are | Joseph approach the city gates, and the idols fall 
represented goats, a ram, a dog, &c., probably from the high places, as narrated in the apocry- 
symbolic of wickedness ; beneath which stands a phal Gospels; next comes a group apparently 
great fiend, holding his victims upside down, and the return to Palestine; beneath is shown the 
in other unpleasant attitudes: he stands upon a Adoration of the Magi, in two groups; and 
dragon, and beneath the whole are the flames of below these the Annunciation, and the Meet- 
Hell. ing of Mary and Elizabeth. In the centre 

Such are the main features of this porch. Let of the arch is the Saviour, in an aureole, with 
us now enter the cloisters, the capitals of twosides crown and nimbus‘! the winged animals of 
of which are historiated, or carved with Scriptural Revelation, symbolic of the four evangelists ; 
and legendary subjects and foliage. The angle seraphim; angels; and ten elders with lutes 
panels of the piers on entering are carved with and vases; or, as it is described in Revelation, 











the Saviour’s Ascension, angels at the tomb in the “having every one of them barps and golden 
centre ; soldiers sleeping at the tomb beneath: on vials full of odours, which are the prayers of 
the return are, above the three Maries, Judas re- saints:” these are all surrounded by clouds, in- | 
ceiving the Price of Blood beneath: at the next dicative of Heaven; the remaining fourteen | 
angle to the left, are angels emerging from clouds, crowned elders with lutes and vases minister be- | 
the Transfiguration in the centre; the disciples neath to the Lord, forming a frieze or sculptured | 
beneath: on the return the Martyrdom of St. lintel. On the left of the doorway is St. Peter) 
Stephen, to whom the church was originally dedi- with the keys, and on the rigbt, St. Paul, pro- | 
cated. At the next angle the Kiss of Judas, the bably, with a scroll inscribed ‘Ecce virgo con- | 
Last Supper in the centre ; and the Saviour wash- feret” (Behold, a virgin shall conceive), the pro- 
ing the Disciples’ Feet beneath: on the return, the phecy of Isaiah (vii. 14). The central piers, of 
Temptation on the Mount; and below, John alternate lions and lionesses resting on each 
baptising the Saviour. other’s backs, and with a figure without the 
Such are the principal subjects portrayed on nimbus, at each return, holding one a book, the 
this building ; and they are so interesting in point other a scroll, I do not pretend to explain. 
of subject and style, the date also being probably Besides the sketch of it here shown, some rather 
posterior to the year 1152, when the remains of black photographs may be seen in the exhibition 
St. Trophime were transferred here, that I would downstairs. The external mouldings and splays 
place by their side some notes from other sacred of the arches are carved with separate single 
buildings of the same period, and by the com- pieces in relief, of fruit, leaf, fish (some of which 
parison we may arrive at some suggestive conclu- have the heads of ducks and foxes), birds, and 
sions. I propose also to separate from this class of | lastly, next to the door angle, animals, the whole 
sculpture, that represented by the corbels, which, forming together a sort of epitome of the crea- 
when brought together and compared, will open, tion, i.e., the days of vegetable, piscatorial, and 
I think, another view of their particular meaning. animal creation. Although out of our immediate 
We are now standing before the three very province, I cannot pass by the richly-carved 
richly-sculptured portals of St. Gilles, about fit- cloister of this abbey without remarking also a 
teen miles south of Nimes, similar in style to curious illustration of the Book of Revelations 
St. Tropbime, but more profusely ornamented, found on two capitals. One is formed by the 
the round-headed entrances being rich in column, ‘symbols of the evangelists, a cable necking, scroll 
moulding, and ornament. In the centre is the’ angles, and an abacus carved with foliage, and 
Saviour, seated in an oval aureole on a rainbow in eight lions with their tails entertwined ; on the 
the clouds (Heaven), his head encircled with a other cap an angel descends from a cloud (Heaven) 
glory of alternate star-point and flame; round Him | and leads a dragon captive by a chain, with the 
are the usual emblems of the Evangelists ; the left inscription, “‘Serps anticus qui est Diabolus ;” 
semicircle contains the Adoration of the Magi; whilst on the other side of the cap, after his thou- 
the right, the Crucifixion. Beneath these runs a sand years’ imprisonment, he issues forth from the 
great frieze, containing the life of the Saviour; porch of his prison to meet two men, who appear 
beneath this is a band containing crouching to receive him with upraised hands, expressive of 
animals, lions, bulls, and others, and human heads, astonishment or fear ; under the dragon is written 
On each side of the great entrance are two Evan- | “ Golias,” under the men, Gog and Magog (Revela- 
gelists on lion pedestals, and four apostles to the | lations, xx. 1, 2, 7, 8); the necking is a plain | 
right and left of these: on the extreme right and torus, and the abacus is ornamented with sca/es | 
left, carved on the wall, are two archangels stand- and foliage. This is merely mentioned as evincing | 
ing on and spearing the Dragon, and the enemy a connected idea and appropriate ornament. The | 
of man, respectively. The small subjects on the subject of sculptured capitals would carry us into | 
pedestals, represent Sampson, Cain and Abel, a wide disquisition. My own impression is that a 
a centaur and stag, an old lioness and her complete investigation would prove that certain 
young disturbed by a figure, now destroyed; subjects were chosen as a general rule, and applied 
David and Goliath, and David feeding sheep. to different parts of the sacred edifice, doorways, 
Other smaller and less important subjects, are | windows, capitals, bases, and corbels, each having 
partly Scriptural and partly symbolic. | certain classes of subjects adjudged to them, either 
At Moissac we have another very interesting | by absolute rule or by traditionary custom. 
sculptured portal, in the abbey church of Saints} We will conclude this, I fear, dry catalogue of 
Petcr and Paul, also a work of the twelfth cen- | subjects on the Romanesque facades with a brief | 
tury, the arches of which are broad-pointed : the | notice of St. Croix, at Bordeaux, probably of a | 
entrance consists of a recessed porch, on the left | somewhat earlier date, i.e. of the’eleventh century. | 
side of which are represented, at top, a figure| The extrados of the centre arch is carved with 
pointing to a scroll (meaning, probably, “ It is| angles; next come the elders, crowned, and wor- 
written”); next to him is Lazarus, represented in | shipping, with music and incense, harp and vase, 
grave-clothes, and of infantine size (as departed |a central figure, at the apex, intended for the 





spirits are always shown), resting on Abraham’s| Lord: the next broad band has the beginning of | 


lap; then comes Lazarus reclining (but of the|the zodiac, but this was apparently a mistake of 
same size now as the other figures), with dogs| the workman, and was never carried out. After 
licking his wounds and angels watching over|this comes a row of kneeling figures pulling a 
him ; then Dives feasting at table. Beneath these | rope, which binds together two seated figures at 
are large groups of devils punishing Avarice and the apex, probably the marriage of the Saviour 
Lust ; the soul of the miser is being carried off by | and the Church. 

one demon, whilst his bag of money is taken from On the arch to the left, Avarice is represented 


tirely Scriptural; illustrations, in fact, of the Old 
and New Testament. The Virgin Mary never is 
found as a prominent figure, and legendary sub- 
jects are not usual. The great points are purely 
Christian, such as the “Glorification of the 
Saviour,” “ Lord of Heaven,” and “Judge of this 
world,” as described in Revelation; and the 
power of the Apostles, amongst whom naturally 
the Evangelists are especially honoured. Besides 
this Scriptural sculpture, we have moral sculp- 
ture, reading a lesson, and holding out a warning 
to what the church considered the two great vices 
of avarice in man, and lust in woman, a very naive 
and curious illustration of which the priesthood 
naturally considered most innate with each sex, 
although our own sex d::' not always escape re- 
proof, as shown by the very coarse and matter-of- 
fact illustrations of lust to be seen in the churches 
of St. Paul, at Narbonne; St. Sernin, Toulouse ; 
and St. Jeran, at Valence. 

We have also symbolic sculpture, such as the 
small pedestals of columns at St. Gilles, and at 
Arles, in which bears, lions, centaurs, &c., play an 
important part. Without going to the extent of 
Durandus, Cahier, Lewis (not the honorary 
secrstary of the R. I. B. A), and that school, it is 
impossible, I think, to deny a meaning more or 
less definite to these apparently fanciful subjects ; 
and I should feel much obliged to any member 
learned in symbolism, who would explain the cen- 
taur and stag from St. Gilles. 

Concerning the style of art shown in these 
works, it is most decidedly of a Byzantine type. 
In the earliest, such as the very curious marble 
reliefs round the choir of St. Sernin, at Toulouse 
(probably of the ninth century), the folds of the 
dresses are few, and raised in a crease. This 
method holds gocd at Moissac (three centuries 


later), although the heads of the figures naturally 


show a great advance in art. At Arles and at 
St. Gilles the folds are minute, peculiar, and of 
strongly-marked Byzantine character: and this is 
more evident on a statue in the museum at Tou- 
louse, preserved from a destroyed church there, 
and which, besides its value in point of execution 
and style, is interesting as being signed by the 
sculptor Gilibertus, or, as he signs himself on 
another statue, Gilabertus. 

My impression is that these works were chiefly 
executed by French sculptors, after a model or 
illustration given to them, which, if not actually 
Byzantine, was forraed on a Byzantine sampler. 

The figures on the facade of St. Croix, at Bor- 
deaux, are most curiously Assyrian in character. 
The same remark holds good to some portions— 
especially drapery — of the sculpture on the 
cathedral at Angouléme; and it is a question 
whether Greek or other workmen were not 
actually employed on some portions. Mr. Lewis 
(this time it is our excellent secretary that is 
meant), in his very interesting paper on Arab 
Architecture, speaks of the impressment of all 
kinds of workmen by the Spanish Moors, and it 
is not unlikely that retaliations took place on the 


|part of the Christians, or that Greek workmen 


(then the most skilful of their time) were here and 
there employed expressly.* 





THE DECISION ON THE DESIGNS SUB- 
MITTED FOR NEW OPERA HOUSE, 
PARIS. 

PLANNING OF THEATRES. 

WE gave in our last the decision of the jury on 
the designs submitted for the proposed Opera- 
house in {Paris. We must not say anything to 
check the progress in England which may have 
accrued from the frequent applications to archi- 
tects, after a competition, to assist committees in 
a selection; but the present case, we think, de- 
monstrates something more than the faci that an 
absolutely perfect decision cannot be looked for. 
Seeing that in this country the slightest possible 
influence is allowed to the professional element in 
the award, certainly it is pleasing to see, as in 
France, an instance in which the jury bas been 
formed entirely of architects, with the exception 
of the president. We must not, however, omit to 
record that the experience shows that error may 
thus be committed in the opposite extreme. The 
writers in the French journals are beginning to 
see this; and they ask why the jury did not in- 
clude the names of persons acquainted with the 











him by another: he is on his death-bed, and his 
wife vainly weeps over his corpse, whilst grinning 
demons watch his death-throes: beneath are two 
large figures of the devil seated on the miser’s 
shoulders, grinning horribly, whilst by his side a 
naked woman has her breasts sucked by serpents, 
and from the mouth of the demon by her side 
springs a toad ; amongst the monstrous corbels of 





in five groups, each consisting of the Miser 
and the Devil, in various stages of downward 
fall; and on the right arch are five groups repre- 
senting Lust, each of a woman (clothed and not 
naked, as at Moissac), with an attendant demon, 
and the usual toads and serpents. 

The first thing to be remarked in this enume- 
ration of subjects is that, in the main, they ure en- 


management of the scenery, with that of the 
lighting and ventilation, and with other details of 
the theatre, whether of the stage, or of the audi- 
tory and the modes of access and egress, which 
are of the nature of things wherein the professor 
of a special art might well be expected to add to 








* To be continued. 
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tical experience and the scientific attainments of | the site in the line of axis of the bridge, and be- | were. 

others. The whole question of the relations be-|tween the two buildings (having been removed|  Rietschel’s greatest and best work, though open 
tween architects and those from whom they | thereto bodily), and the similar fronts, though | to criticism, is the Luther monument, already 
receive “ instructions,”-—those who are supposed | perhaps unnecessarily made similar, will make a| referred to. It exhibits the fruits of earnest 
to know what they want, and who certainly have | pleasing picture; but the w ays for the traffic will | study, in which the long-cherished ideas of the 


his means and knowledge from the results of prac- | are still in progress. The fountain which occupies | Germans feel in their hearts their poet heroes 
! 








some peculiar advantages for knowing,—and the | be found confined and dangerous. | master are carried out. Besides the statue of 
relations between architects and men of general | Wickliff, the statue (colossal) of Luther is the 
scientific qualifications, is a very curious and ene ies only one completed. The whole of the 

‘ie 7 rious and | visitesietiiiesiedadiaas mana : groups of 
difficult question ; yet it is one demanding atten- | ERNST RIETSCHEL, SCULPTOR. the monument are left in plaster. This statue of 
tive consideration at present. | Rietscagt, the sculptor of the great Luther | Luther is the crown and brightest close of Riet- 


Some of the French journals complain that | monument about to be raised at Worms, died in| schel’s career. Firm and immoveable, full of 
sufficient data were not given in the programme, | Dresden on the 21st of last month, at the early | inward conviction and deepest faith, stands the 
in the points of structure and convenience, or age of 56. Germany is weeping for him as one! tirm figure of the Reformer; every inch a man; 
that the manner of avoiding the defects of exist-|of her noblest sons. He was born in extreme and, in position and expression, recalling the words 
ing theatres had not been settled prior to the | poverty, and affords another instance of the power he uttered,—“Here I stand. I can do nothing 
application to architects: they thereupon direct | of ability and perseverance over circamstances.| more. God help me.” 
their criticisms prominently to the features of the | His love for art showed itself in his earliest days,| Rietschel was of a shy, still nature; and, with 
designs as they are expressed in the elevations, | and he accomplished so much that in his sixteenth | almost priestly severity, lived only for his art. 
neglecting for the most part the examination of year he was able to enter the Academy of Dresden. | Consumption, which had attacked him in his 
the plans and sections in the points which they Soon his industry procured him the prize in money | earlier years, and which, in 1849, obliged him to 
had said were of the chief question. We must | given by the Academy; when he, who had been | desist from work for one year, and necessitated 
say, generally, that if there be reason to ad-| formerly deprived of all means of advancement, | his journey into Italy, finally caused his death. 


mire the talent of much of the art-criticism in|saw himself able to support himself and con-| In 1851, Reitschel received an invitation to 
the French journals, and whilst there is evidence | tinue his studies. Weimer ; and, daring the last few years, also to 
in Paris of a healthy appreciation of archiflecture lie was persuaded to engrave his beautiful) Berlin; where he was offered the post of director 


amidst the taste for ornament, the newspaper sketches and studies himself; but Rictschel decided | of the Academy, formerly held by his master, 
criticism of architecture is certainly not farthcr | on devoting himself to sculpture, and commenced | Rauch. In acknowledgment of his refusal of this, 
advanced than with us. The writers referred to | forthwith his studies in modelling under the sculp- | and for the services he had rendered to art, the 
in the present case, first contend, and very pro-| tor Pettrich. German art had just then begun | Saxon government built him a house, and a com- 
perly, for better arrangements of plan and con- | to break through the chains of its old quaint style, | fortable atelier, which have been but of short 
struction, or rather a fresh start in the search for and a new epoch was dawning. Dresden, however, | service to the artist. 
the form best adapted for seeing and hearing, and | had not yet been affected by the change. Thus| On the Saturday and Sunday morning before 
then neglect the examination of the designs for Rietschel could learn from Pettrich but little more | his body was taken from the house to the grave, 
the most part in these points of view, to attend to than the actual manipulation: his higher artistic | he lay at the feet of his last two grand works, 
the question of the success in the expression of ex- cultivation was to proceed from other sources. | surrounded by a succession of friends, all bringing 
ternal character. The latter object, though widely | Thus left, as it were, to himself, he continued, un- | the usual German mark of respect—a palm branch, 
departed from by many of the competitors, no daunted by the great difficulties he had to sur-| of a peculiar kind called grave palm, ornamented 
one can doubt the ability of the French arch!- mount, uutil he produced his first work, a statue | at the end with a bouquet of flowers, attached by 
tects to grapple with : the object mainly in ques- | of Neptune, 8 feet higb, cast in the iron works of | a bow and long ends of white crape. Oa Saturday 
tion now, is not so clear of attainment ; but there Count Tinsedel, for a market fountain at Nord- | evening a requiem was sung in his aéelier. His 
were several designs in the collection that deserved hausen. | atelier was bung with black, lights burning round 
particular attention in relation to it. Amongst In 1826, Rietschel was able to repair to Rauch, | the catafalque; at the end of which, on a white 
the statements as to the next step of the Govern- in Berlin. These first days at Berlin were the | satin cushion, lay: the orders that had been con- 
ment, is one to the effect that the whole question saddest, as the sculptor himself has said, of his | ferred upon him in life. His eight pupils watched 
will be now commenced on a fresh basis, and that life o: struggles; for Rauch would not discover any | by turns around his bier. On Sunday, at eleven, 
u structure of wood will be first erected as an ex-/ talent in him; and, above all, took no notice of | the church bells tolled out their solemn tones, and 
periment. According to La Patric, there is also him, The shy, modest manners of Rietschel were | the procession was such as had not honoured any 
question of a different site. In our recent account not conducive to attract attention ; and this, added | other man there for many a day. A military band, 
of the projected improvements in Paris, it should to the cool, distant behaviour of Rauch towards consisting of about eighty men, played alternately 
have been stated that the site on the boulevard, | him, made him lose all confidence in himself. | Beethoven’s, Chopin’s, and Mendelssohn’s funeral 
as named in the programme, and now cleared of While in this state of mind, he was one day | marches. Over the pall which covered the funeral 
buildings, is west, not east, of the present building drawing, in his leisure hours, two heads from | car, decorated with embroidered gold and fringe, 
in the Rue Lepelletier. nature, and his sketches drew Rauch’s attention | were placed the palm branches and other offerings, 
There is so much doing and about to be done to him. The coldness of the master melted and tastefully arranged; and cushions with wreaths 
in this branch of architecture in Paris ; the defects | vanished; and soon Rietschel distinguished himself! of laurel ; then followed his pupils, bearing 
of the theatres there are so great, whilst the fresh so brilliantly among his fellow students, that | palm branches; then a representative of the king 
study of the matter of plan is everywhere so; Rauch bestowed upon him then, and during the | and royal princes; then the minister, Beust, and 
desirable; and the attention, both of the public | rest of his life, an almést fatherly protection. | other ministers; then the ambassadors, heads of 
and the authorities, is so closely drawn to the | Hence arose the strongest tie and filial dependence | the academies, directors of the theatre, authors, 
subject, that we may expect to find much in the | of Rietschel on Rauch ; and, even when the former; the heads of the press, the principal actors; 
different buildings about to be erected deserving was at the height of his fame, he respected and | all the artists in Dresden, headed by Haehnel, the 
the attention of English architects. The disposi-| followed the advice of Rauch in many of his | best sculptor left. The procession was terminated 
tion of the plan of the French theatre involves| works. In the second year of his residence at | by a long row of carriages, from those of the 
the provision for a much greater number of dis- | Berlin was adjudged to him, by the concurrence | court and ambassadors to those of all the principal 
tinctions of classes in the audience, or of prices, | of the Academy, the first prize, to enable him to | families in Dresden. It was a sad sight. A fune- 
than with us; so that each of these, properly | travel into Italy. As a foreigner, however, he | ral oration was pronounced over him by the minis- 
speaking, or at least in a large structure, should | could not claim the prize; and, had it not been | terial director of the Academy ; then, one by one, 
have its separate way of ingress and egress. The | for the urgent recommendation of the senate of | by his pupils,—short, but full of feeling. The 
number of the ways now, however, is not greater, |the Academy, he would have enjoyed only the | palm branches were laid over him in his grave. 
and in some of the theatres !ess, in proportion to | honour of having gained this well-earned reward. | Each one present threw in a handful of earth, and 
the whole eubical capacity of the building, than | In 1832, he was elected Professor of Arts in the | all dispersed to their homes. 
with us. On the other hand, in the principal! Academy. With earnest zeal, Rietschel gave | - 
theatres, which are subsidized by the Government, | himself up to his new sphere of work as a teacher, | een wetieer so ceo © Tp WOPE 
r i : : , ; , | DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO ART WORK. 
the number of persons accommodated is not) and laid the foundation of the school of sculpture | — we Ranson se sees 
greater than can be seated comfortably ; and the | which Dresden now possesses. But his own crea- MEN, ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
police regulations at the entrances, and the con-/tive genius did not rest, and his unwearying| Tue annual distribution of prizes to art work- 
duct of the people themselves, are so much} industry was demonstrated by the numerous} men took place on Wednesday evening last, in the 
superior to what we find in London, that the} works that were produced at this time from his | theatre of the Museum. 
inconvenience or danger are less than might be | own afelier. We may not attempt to enumerate | There was a numerous attendance of the public, 
anticipated. Inthe Théijtre Francais, if not in| all his works, or to follow minutely the incidents} and the chair was taken by Mr. A. J. Beresford 
the theatres generally, there is nothing like the | of his life. His fame and position date, probably, Hope. 
importance given to the pit avd gallery which is | from his statue of Lessing, which he finished in| The Chairman opened the proceedings by ob- 
essential in London. The effect of the house is | 1853 fora monument in Brunswick. Disregarding | serving that the previous meetings and conversa- 
therefore improved, and especially by the omission | in this statue the conventional manner of repre- | zioni having been held either in the depth of 
| 








of the yawning chasm of the gallery, which is so | sentation, the universal mode of idealising—the | winter, when the weather was extremely incle- 
great a difficulty for the English architect. The | mantle and allegoric wreath—he strove to give | ment, or in the middle of summer, when it was 
names of the different parts of the auditory, even | to his statue life, nature, and individuality. inconveniently warm, the council had determined 
subsequent to the modifications by a recent order, tietschel later carried out the same principle | to unite both meetings in one, at a period of the 
with the view of making them more descriptive, | of producing a statue which should be character- | year when the weather would be neither too hot 
give much trouble to English visitors. The | istic, life-like, in the well-known monument for|nor too cold. He was glad to perceive, by the 
* gallery,” as we call it, the French style “ para-| Weimar of Goéthe and Schiller. Both authors | numerousattendance that evening, that the change 
dis ;” and each tier of seats is properly a gallery ; | stand in the costume of their time, in easy atti-| appeared to be approved of by those for whose 
though even this manner of parlance seems de- | tude, close to each other ; Goithe, looking neither | convenience it was made. The Architectural 
parted from in the actual nomenclature. up nor down, but fixedly and firm at the world| Museum had now existed ten years, and he 

The sites of the new theatres to replace those | as it is; lays his left hand confidingly on Schiller’s | thought they would agree with him, that it had 
on the Boulevard du Temple, will, it appears, be | shoulder, and holds in his right the laurel wreath, | been a most successful enterprise. Their objects 
widely distributed, and certainly with advantage. | which Schiller leaves untouched: the latter | were to create a collection and school—not merely 
One has been lately talked of on the left bank of | beholds, with his keen eagle eye (soaring on high), | a raree show of specimens, but something which 
the river, on the Boulevard de Sébastopol. The | the world in which he seeks his ideal. So they | would tend at once to instruct and elevate art- 
theatre and the circus on the Place du Chatelet | stand, the realist and the idealist,—-as what the}workmen. They dil not want to perpetuate 
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broad rough lines between different departments 
of art—to separate the architect who designed 
a building from the man who carved the foliage, 
or who glazed the window; but they desired to 
bring into harmony all engaged in every depart- 
ment of architectural art. In short, it had started 
on a great work, and he hoped it would be carried 
out so as to merit the approbation of the public. 
It had, he thought, an especial merit, because it 
had started upon a special principle, and had car- 
ried it out in spite of attempts on the right and 





the left to deter it. When they were young they 
lived in what might be termed a cock-loft, in| 
Canon-row; but they were their own masters, | 
and might acquire any amount of wisdom, or | 
commit any amount of folly they pleased, for they | 
were responsible to the public only. They had | 
now grown old, and more genteel; they had | 
taken lodgings at South Kensington, and he ap- 
pealed to every one who heard him, to say whether 
they had not come down to that rural suburb and | 
pleasant neighbourhood, out of the noise and tur- 
moil of the metropolis, with the same independent 
determination to do their best in their own way, 
as when they were sojourning on the banks of the 
Thames. They had come with the same definite 
views of art, the same determination to give them 
form and expression, the same definite determina- 
tion to take the workman by the hand and lead him 
on, and their reward was the kind and courteous 
encouragement which they received on the present 
occasion, and which they hoped to receive for a 
great number of years to come. Although they 
adopted the name of museum, they were not 
merely a museum as such, but a teaching and 
competing School of Art. What that art was it 
would not be necessary for him to dilate upon at 
that moment. He did not think it at all neces- 
sary that they should defend themselves for 
making the minor details of a building their prin- 
cipal study. In doing so, however, they did not 
disregard the mass, or place accessories before the 
principal; but inasmuch as there were abundant 
means and appliances for the study of architecture 
in its more extensive phases, they thought that 
they might with advantage take upon themselves 
the education of the workman. They were, in 
fact, a great school of architectural detail, and 
though they had no charter or ornamental adjec- 
tive to append to their name, they were deter- 
mined to carry out the duty which they had im- 
posed upon themselves. That duty must be tested 
by the capacity of the men who operated. In re- | 
ferring to that capacity, he wished to step, as it 
were, from the platform, and to address his 
audience, not as an officer of the Institution, but as | 
one of the genera] company, invited to be present | 
on the occasion. Speaking, then, as one of the! 
general company, and looking to the rigbt and left | 
he saw around him that which, in his opinion, had | 
mainly tended to place the Institution in its present | 
position. They had upon the committee persons 
like himself who were amateurs in art, but the 
great staple was to be found in the presence among 
them of men who, in summer and winter, by day | 
and by night, in times of difficulty and danger, 
followed out earnestly and conscientiously their 
profession. These were the men who had given to 
the world those buildings and published those 
details of architecture which enabled their fellow- | 
men to study in the path which they had/| 
chalked out forthem. In this respect the Archi- | 
tectural Museum brought together the most re- | 
nowned and talented architects which the age had | 
produced, and which alone was a fact which ought | 
to recommend the Institution to the confidence of | 
the public. He knew of no body of men—no in- | 
corporated society, so deserving of the trust, were | 
it small or large, or so worthy to be the con- | 
ductors of a great national museum of art, as the 
professional gentlemen who worked with the 
committee. In the year that was coming he did 
not know of any great works pending which 
would particularly engage their attention: last 
year and the year before they studied the vicis- 
situdes of a distinguished member of their body, 
and their honoured treasurer, (Mr. Gilbert Scott), 
in the commission which he received to build the 
new Foreign Offices. In this commission they 
hailed the anticipation of a free development of 
architecture, such as they had never witnessed 
before. The building was not in the clouds, but 
rather among the drains and the foundations, and 
how it was to be built no mortal man could tell. 
Within the last few days, however, their attention 
had been called to the downfall of one of the 
noblest ornaments of English art,—the beautiful 
spire of Chichester Cathedral. It was, no doubt, 
a misfortune in a national point of view, but the 
disaster was not to be traced to the fault of any 








(Mr. Slater) had been unremittingly directed to 
support the tottering pile, and to avert the mis- 
fortune which had occurred. Personally, he knew 
something of the cathedral, and he considered it 
a duty tosay that the downfall of the spire was a 
misfortune which it was absolutely impossible to 
prevent, and he believed that, if Professor Willis, 
who had visited the cathedral a few days since, 
were present, he would have supported him in 
the statement. So much, therefore, for the pre- 
sent; but next year there was to be a great 
scheme, which they were given to understand 
would be carried out onasite not many yards from 
the place where they then were. He referred to the 
proposed International Exhibition of 1862. In 
referring to this subject he wished to do so as one 
of the general public. Speaking personally for 
himself and for the Museum, he could truthfully 
say that they knew nothing more of the intended 
Exhibition than any one of the public who might 
have read of it in the columns of the newspapers. 


sance style, but he hoped that owing to a 
change in the nature of the conditions, a num- 
ber of competitors would come forward, to 
claim the prize next year. The next prize was 
for models in clay, and sums, of five, three, and 
two guineas, were announced for the best design 
for a medallion, to be executed in stone, of the 
late Duke of Wellington, For this prize eleven 
specimens were received, and one was sent too 
late. ‘When the committee came to adjudicate 
upon the merits of the various works, they en- 
countered a difficulty which had not occurred to 
them when the prizes were proposed. There were 
two styles which might be followed in a side face, 
—cut off at the neck, which was that of Classic 
antiquity ; and the other a three-quarter face, 
peeping out of a ground opening, as if it were 
growing out of an imaginary body behind. There 
could, he thought, be no doubt but that the second 
method was preferable to the first; but as the 
committee had not defined to which style the 





They might, therefore, approach the consider- 
ation of the subject in a perfectly unbiassed mind ; 
and approaching the consideration of it in this | 
sense, he thought they might safely assert that 
there was a great deal to be said on both sides of | 
the question. Of course, to use the slang of the 
day, a great International Exhibition would be a 
great fact, and it might also be a happy fact. ' 
The Exhibition of 1851 was a great fact; it 
struck a chord to which every one in the commu- 
nity responded; and when its doors were closed | 
everybody seemed to regret that it was not carried | 
on for another season. Next came the French 
Exhibition of 1855, which also proved a very con- 
siderable success. Let them, therefore, hope that 
the great International Exhibition of 1862 would 
be equally a success, and that it might be so was, 
he was sure, the wish of every one present. At the 
same time, when they remembered that all Europe 
was crushing and smashing, and that it was only 
eleven years since we had the Great Exhibition of 
1851, and but six years since that of Paris, he 
thought it just possible that the whole affair might 
not quite come up to the success of 1851. He would | 
not attempt to draw comparisons, or to comment | 
upon the proposed building (of which he knew | 
nothing save that it was to have a sort of mythical | 
hall 200 feet high). Still, speaking as one of| 
the general public, and speaking also on behalf 


prize was to be awarded, it was decided that no 
exclusion should be made, and that candidates 
might compete ineither. In the successful prizes, 
it would be observed that both styles had been 
practised. All present who remembered the 
venerable face of the Duke of Wellington would 
probably feel biassed in favour of a medallion which 
would represent him as they were in the habit of 
seeing him ; but such was not the intention of Mr. 


| James Allen, the candidate to whom the first prize 


had been awarded. He had adopted the principle 
of a head looking out of an opening, and he had ex- 
hibited much taste and discretion in the treatment 
of the subject. The border was simple, and the 
manner in which the foliage was conceived and 
exechted, was graceful and faithful to nature. 
The next prize had been awarded to Mr. Hatchett, 
who had adopted the method of form usual in the 
coinage of the land. He had produced a very 
good portrait of the duke in his older days. The 
proportions were well arranged and composed, and 


the frame and border were quiet, and well set off 


the head. The third prize had not been awarded 
to its full extent, but a guinea had been given for 
the design sent in by Mr. Hale. The prizes fol- 
lowing in order were for wood-carving, and two 
had been announced,—one of five guineas, and 
another of three, for a piece of carved work suit- 
able for the panel-cover of a Church Bible. Three 


of the South Kensington Museum, he was bound | specimens had been sent in, and he was happy to 
to say that he could not simply cry up the thing | say all bad been successful. The treatment of each 


in anticipation as an assured success. He hoped, 
however, that the zeal and perseverance of 
Englishmen would in the end convert what he 
feared might be regarded at present somewhat 
in the light of a hazardous speculation into an 
assured success, from the practical utility of the 
contents of the future building. The Architectural 
Museum would, he was sure, take its part in the 
exhibition, if it saw before it a definite line which 
it could carry out in the interests of art. Before 
proceeding to mention the prizes which were 
arranged on the table before him, he wished to 
state that rather more than a year ago he received 
a letter from one of the most distinguished of the 
statesmen who governed India—he alluded to 
Sir Bartle Frere. That gentleman wrote to him 
under date the 26th of November, 1859, end 
stated that although personally unknown to him 
(Mr. Hope), still he took the liberty of addressing 
him, as he understood that he felt a deep interest 
in the Museum of Architecture at South Kensing- 
ton. He then went on to say that he had for- 
warded a number of cases by the Aspasia from 
Kurrachee, containing fragments of Hindoo sculp- 
ture of the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth century, 
which he wished to present to the museum. 
Sir B. Frere added that the objects in question 
were said to belong to an ancient city which was 
overwhelmed by an earthquake about 500 years 
ago, and that there was reason to believe that 


was distinct. The first was most successfully 
worked out. It was a beautiful specimen of foliage 
and arabesque carving; the second was also ex- 
tremely meritorious. The first prize was due to 
Mr. Reynolds, and he had great pleasure in tes- 
tifying to the extreme delicacy and efficiency of 
the design. The second prize was due to Mr. 
Bolton, who was to be congratulated on the happy 
manner in which he had transferred to wood the 
metallic design of the Mediwval period. The extra 
prize had been awarded to Mr. Seymour. It was 
a graceful and pretty design, and, although not 
equal to that of Mr. Reynolds or of Mr. Bolton, it 
was a carving of great feeling and taste. Seven 
specimens had been sent in to compete for the 
cartoon for a painted glass window, and two prizes 
had been awarded,—the first to Mr. J. J. Laing; 
and the second, to Mr. Sedding. It was impos- 
sible not to admire the taste displayed in Mr. 
Laing’s design, who had carried out with much 
feeling the Tabernacle work which characterized 
the earliest description of painted glass. He had 
not, however, been quite so successful in the treat- 
ment of the head, as it was rather too staring ; 
but the design was very creditable. In the cartoon 
of Mr. Sedding, that gentleman had repre- 
sented with great clearness the Early style of 
painted glass. The remaining prizes were those 
which the Musenm gave in connection with 
the Ecclesiological Society, and were for the 





they were about 700 years old. He had grate- 


fully accepted the offer, and the committee had | 


elected the donor a vice-president of the Institu- 
tion. He had also to mention the receipt of a 


number of casts presented by Mr. Albert Way, on | 


behalf of the Archwxological Institute. He should 
now proceed to allot the prizes, but before doing 
so, he had a gratifying communication to make, 


namely, that the executive of the Institution | 


having a surplus in their hands, had resolved to 
double the value of the prizes next year. Hitherto 
the prizes had not equalled their desire, but next 
year, owing to the circumstancés he had stated, 
and to the kindness of Sir Francis Scott and Mr. 
S. C. Hall, who had promised additional prizes, the 
committee would be able to offer many farther 
inducements to competitors. With regard to the 
prizes, he regretted to say that no specimens had 











one, for the exertions of one of their own body 


two best specimens of colouring the same 
group of figures. This was the third year 
in which the Ecclesiological Society had joined 
|them in prizes for coloured figures. This year 
the prizes were declared equal. The names of the 
successful competitors were Messrs. Harrison and 
Simpkin. Mr. Harrison was the brighter colourist 
of the two; while Mr. Simpkin dealt more in sub- 
dued colours—browns and ochres—and distributed 
them with much delicacy and a true appreciation 
of that which it was most difficult to carry out, 
namely, the correct and harmonious shading of 
colour, The prizes being adjudged equal, he 


would not attempt to draw any distinction be- 
tween them. One might be said to belong to the 
German, and the other to the Italian school ; but 
each was carried out with great spirit and feeling 
for art. All that he wished to say further in 





been sent in for a key in the Mediwval or Renais- 


connection with the prizes was, that under the 
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anonymous system, there would in future be a} oe every workman, however low, might be impreg- nine hours a day instead of ten, for nine hours’ 
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end for, and he hoped that many would come in | which ran thus :—“ Please to say a word after Sir Walter | bas led to a strike amongst a portion of their 


and spar for it, as there was no desire that the| James.” And, as he had a word to say which he was trade. Forty-two masters have refused to accede 
prizes should be monopolized by any particular | S4*€ they would be glad to hear, he assented. This was, | to the request of the men; the result of which is 
. . j , 


° as a ys eae | to propose that their best thanks be given to Mr. Beres- Z 
parties. The object was to promote competition | forq Hope, not only for his conduct in the chair that that 400 men struck. Twenty-four of the masters 


in those departments of the art with which the | evening, but for the unwearied interest which he had | have yielded to the demands of the men, and those 
Museum more immediately concerned itself, and | #!ways taken in the Society. Nor was this any exagge- | in their employment are now working on the nine- 


th . _ P + . ,| tated term, for when he assured the meeting that the . 
e greater the number of competitors, the | council met for the despatch of business at four o’clock hours system. Some of the masters ask, naturally, 


greater would be the amount of good effected. —_/ that day, and had continued their sitting until the hour | if the men can afford to give up 2s. 6d. per week ? 
The successful competitors came forward and | for the meeting bad nearly arrived, they would see at a | and think it pretty clear that, as they cannot, the 


4 : . +e lance that the offi ot asinec but that the : : 
received their rize a d ce ~e F " <4 e 1e OTCe Was n asinecure, 1 14 e gen s . s 
prizes an rtificates from the | fomen wise denen thd Gomanittes end had came @eeuann (ee eee will be to strike for an increase in the 


hands of the chairman. —_ a pure love of the beautiful, and with the sole view rate of wages, to make up the deficiency. When 
. re > ; of elevating and encouraging the art-workman, were | is all thi i ? 

a Fergusson made some observations on the Indian | jn earnest. With reference to the proposed Exhibition of Ml a uncertainty to end | ‘ 
ove mal referred to by the chairman as having been | 169, he must say that he took a more rejoicing view of it Strike of Masons at Bath.—The operative 
rrere, sabe be aaa wes : ning @emnee fe that entertained by the chairman. Looking to the | masons on Monday declined to resume work, in 

. s I | roe . hihi x . > j iv $ } 
what might be termed the prosperous period of temple Feagpaee pi me first Exhibition of 1951, which were obvious | consequence of their employers’ refusal wholly to 
lat J " lin e anufactures,—+ : ° = ¢ 
building in India, though not the highest sort of art. It | thet Bh gee se mehinieen in inner suai comply with their demands. Six months since 
poe Fs lls ge on = ar 7 of a = India was | Paris,—looking at the Schools of Design, which had since the men memorialized their employ ers for an 
came upon pers sc Ah ee ee ae a who “ers | beenincreased, furtheinstruction of the youth of both sexes, | advance of 4d. per day and to be allowed to leave 

; g y eq : » OF at all | he thought he was justified in predicting thatthe proposed | work on Saturdays at four o’clock instead of five 


events to Rome, he lost the thread, and it was impossible | y ve jor ‘ 
ge . 7 d | Exhibition of 1862 would prove to the world that a consider- ’ 
to tell w » " »ment ext aS Genet I “lock ore asc 
e ieiaenats Ulin wat thee aeumtnen a conan abee | able advance had been in consequenc~ made in the various | . clock, as he retofore. The — state that masons’ 
prodigality with which the ‘Indian <cnihieiin. toons the | depaftments of art and manufacture, and that a further | Wages are lower in Bath than in other towns. The 
tenth to the twelfth century, made ornamentation sub- | impetus would be given to another Exhibition ins72. Sit einployers told the men that they had heavy 
ii cas ® ; : | Walter James, in contrasting the theories of Mr. Pugin H 
pre to architecture. It was of course impossible to| and Mr. Ruskin, referred to those who enteftained some | contracts in hand, but that their demands would 
es a S ps, ire RES Ft Z ’ ‘ i? $ 
cotimate it, correctly under present circumstances, as it | doubt as to the utility of the purely beautiful, but he|in all probability be conceded from the Ist of 
arg P § ent, b . vt " : 
was & valuable contribution to oar knowledee; and if a ewe yee a benasines + very highest | March. The men agreed to wait. The masters 
. : ; an é aspec’ § h ‘ #31" . 
series of them could be obtained, it would be useful in sea pf ‘that which long Seale : The conttipgiae are now willing to give the extra 4d. a day and to 
a Snes the gradual progress of decay which | tion of a fine picture, or of a noble statue, elevated the | Close their shops at half-past four on Saturdays. 
' ave ¢ -rwhe . > . Yo re 0 in. : . } ‘ . . . of 
yt aly e overwhelmed the architecture of Hin- | thoughts, removed us from the material, to poetical and | The operatives, however, insist on the whole of their 
Mr. S. C. Hall said he had been asked to make a few ea beauty, , and raised the mind to the highest | demand, and have announced their intention not 
elnsivations. bat that t teth too had ver . thoughts. ;He did not mean to infer that Sir Walter James | to ret k till thei . . 
except to pats senna Pr om “3 “# te a little to Say, had slighted the beautiful (Sir W. James said he had not re urn to work ti . their employers agree to let 
those who sete yp esecitins: with oy : ng rear vn intended to do so}; but he maintained that it was a great them finish at four o’clock on Saturdays. 
y as art-labourers, on the inal - ‘ sh 3 ‘ rf . M4 5 
progress they had made. He had been for some years an eS ee Gee a ens 7 oh yee | The Nailmakers’ Strike—Nearly 2,000 men 
pie . : 1e years ¢ yas, C rate, the VES : " , ey A : 
earnest friend of the Institution. He had been one of | useful, With, Seupect to the Institution itelf he a have ceased labour. They are becoming quite 
pres the pron a4 yg opines ee _ evenings in| sare the couneil would be glad to see it more used by | hopeful that the termination of the strike is at 
> chairman At ‘TY co “ctlyv SC “il as . -_ » ‘ . > r . : $ 
Siaaeak tn Gammacamene cok toe 5 Scam ton an nee y ym it was naontn’. = the yy | hand, because they think it wonderful the supply 
: pagal be mr pee BB om Sony - afforded for acquiring knowledge of drawing, and the) ; > ark ¢ ste tad, Sp 
ate ox nae ty at society, which, however successful had | examinations instituted, there was now a fair and open | in the market has lasted so long, and oe 
ne doubt, atts oe stn time, would, he had | road for every man, with no policeman, and scarcely | SUppose that the end draws near. The masters, 
to come. He pol ‘delighted Se iusto aan a pa ste toll to pay; for the advantages offered were to | on the other hand, seem determined to abide by 
progress was making in that highest of all the arts— a * a log gg | their resolutions, and to all appearance the settle- 
hee a. a bo b. as pleased es see - oe intel- | severance was exhibited in the case ot Ernst Reitschel, ment acum as far off mer ever. The work of the 
in the Mu —_ aulieg ark siving ft “the b per the great Dresden sculptor, who died on the 2ist of | common nailmakers is said to be wretchedly paid, 
2 se — y ig fo . 4 1e bene oO F t g ame j y c - } } 
rod ncpley ypoat pal te ca 4 saciid eats toleetnnae - ie | -_ aa ove hens hog = bem : w oe — }and the market so overstocked with that descrip- 
5 . : _ rive. s bo n the g St pov ’ whe ‘ ie $ 
had to offer. He was not himself an architect; he had | a youth, found it extremely difficult to maintain Rbeesstl, | tion of nail, in consequence of horse-nail men on 
> ae ham Rage cy ed ree gon agg a which the | But gradually he worked his way on, until he became not strike turning their hands to it, that after all, 
, spec: rocated : . > 2 : . 
in that phen. arian ae € 4d shen hi apres sanerest only the greatest sculptor in Dresden, but perhaps he | thése poor men will eventually suffer the most. 
s principle upon which their success | might say, the greatest in all Germany; a man whom | « Machi _» 3 ee ; 
was based, namely, the progress of the art workman. It | kings loved to honour, and for whom his townsmen | ,,) achinery,” says the Derbyshire Advertiser, 
—S ae ee eg mission os “_ Society | built a house. His latest work was the great monument | “has done this, and it should act as a warning 
pot gaa ot bm aan cetnelaie be coeand a to Luther, to be erected at Worms. to the horse-nail makers, as strikes invariably 
making known whose were the hands which worked out Mr ‘aaa pe Beronwe on entation pret ag ge = -- turn the eyes of the capitalist in the direction of 
the ornamental details of the great works which bore the | being present that evening, and the pleasure which it| ™&Chinery ; and they ought to remember that the 
eae ean great fentgnere that he had become | afforded him to witness so gratifying a spectacle. He| impossible of to-day becomes a thing of secondary 
oauiek ot a ae ae e mast, however, express his | entirely approved of the remarks made by the chairman | consideration to-morrow.” 
egret at the paucity of the prizes awarded. The prizes | as to the necessity of attention to the detail and execu- ‘ 
—- pares ce eA = eesin  mpeenn a ones for | tion of ornamentation in connection with architecture. —— ; 
. ney vaiue Could not possibly repay the workmen | In a climate like ours, which prevented the elaborate ex-| p,ry)5 eae ons a" — . 
for the many hours, nay, weeks of labour devoted to! t¢ rior ornamentation which on to be found beneath the THE RAILWAY ORGANIZATION OF THE 








their execution. This circumstance was, he presumed, | s } ST : 
‘ 1 raph: : ’ resumed, nny skies of Greece or Italy, or amid the tropics (where, | *TROPOLIS 
to be attributed to the circumstance that the funds of the | as they had seen that evening, it had sti even the | METROPOLIS. 
Museum would not admit of larger rewards. He was | ravages of earthquakes), it was peculiarly desirable that| THAT many dwellings of the poorer classes 


apc emagata epasie ve = gran that aes year interior decorations should be studied, for they alone were | must be swept away by the carrying out of the 
I erably augmented. He himself | preserved from the elements. Nor would there be any | ‘ s ae l 
had undertaken to present some prizes in the shape of | danger that in confining themselves to these details they numerous schemes now before Parliament there 
mien g Png eRe aay me ped ho ae | would lose their appreciation of the higher principles of | cannot be a doubt ; but, although this would form 
nected with art and he hoped they would oe ‘aioe na pn ae mage ye A tae ee eeaaen ti ae A ha et | — er corcwdine order y ——— een 
, y F, nos > , M4 o 
extra prizes to those to whom more important and sub- ee aS would er sag aera peoeredinenngy =~ for the replacem« nt of old by — and improved 
stantial rewards could not be accorded for want of ade-| would certainly occupy but a comparatively low position | dwellings of a similar class, surely it is not the 
quate funds. He trasted that, at no distant day, the in Art. The various specimens of art which they saw before | best way of settling the difficulty to suppress all 
prizes, instead of being six or seven in number, would be | them in the Museum contributed essentially tothe beauty | such schemes simply because some of the worst 
fifty or sixty ; and that the example which the South Ken- and grandeur of great baildings, and as in large national oi 9 Pp ae ay * “- b - b d “ 
sington Museum had set would be followed up in every | puildings the scope for detailed ornamentation was bound- slums of the metropolis will thereby be destroy ed, 
great centre of industrial art in the kingdom. There jess, it was evident that the greater the proficiency in that | and close unventilated districts opened up. The 
peg Bay ine Me Bose = hamageig rn in =, goad detail, the more would the character of the architecture | difficulty should be met in another way. Never- 
2, anc oped yould be a large element in the | } ised, and the more would the art-wo mevieethy 2 <r . ‘ 
scheme to see that the art workmen of the country were nal eae to sae ae olen deme aeeniee: tomas theless, = of the plans for the railway 
properly brought before the world, and that the wreath enhance the value and importance of the entire pile. He | organization of the metropolis, and leaving things 
= _ “eo = Pigs see ye = bape it. sees at seconded the vote of thanks with cordial pleasure. as they are, seem to be the main ideas suggested 
ev. W. Scott observed that it was a subject o The resolution was supported by an art-workman in » She Bi rin hi ark " . 
congratulation to trace the progress of ornamentation | the bedy of the theatre, Sho euggueted ta am energetic | (7 tet oats Of Derby in his remarks on present 
within the last few years. The time was when the art | speech whether it might not be desirable to offer more | !2¢ some petitions to the House of Lords respect- 
workman was satisfied to take a model from some foreign jjducements to female artists. He entirely approved of ing the projected demolitions of labourers’ dwell- 
country and to make a servile imitation of it. He was, the efforts which the Institution was making to elevate | ings His lordship dwelt upon the evils which 
however, happy to say that through the instrumentality the character and improve the position of art-workmen, | ae . i } . 
of the various schools of art, the workman was no longer and he expressed a hope that it would continue each year would result from sanctioning the numerous pro- 
content to copy the work of others, but designed and exe- | to extend its sphere of usefulness. | jects now before Parliament. The lamentable 
vote of | consequences of over-crowding in poor districts 


cuted for himself. Mr. Scott also referred to the advance The Chai to cok Relidew Ue 
which had been made in the art of sculpture, in situ, 1€ lairman, in acknowleaging the B 

ould, he apprehended, be enormously increased 

ans were adopted [not to rear 


which, he said, was far more desirable than carving ina thanks, observed that he hoped there would be| ¥ 
cubano & rr setting the object up inthe a numerous audience on the evening of the 20th| unless some _ i b heck th 
place ass or it. Ee rage e Sa ‘ree : ens y dwellings, but) to check the pro- 
Sir Walter James said he had little to add to the excel- of March, when their friend Mr. Free man would sean ensatory 8 as | Bayer wo “a 
lent precepts which the chairman had addressed with so describe an architectural journey in Aquitaine; | Jects in question. e suggested wie > mig 
much taste and feeling to the successful competitors. and also on the 3rd of April, when Mr. J. H. | not be desirable to appoint a committee to inquire 
One remark, however, had been made by the chairman Parker would address them on the architecture | into the effect of the extension of railways upon 
which suggested another, namely, that it was the object | the moral and social condition of the metropolis 
of the association to render “‘ small by degrees, and beauti- of the eleventh century. nok > } co 
fully less,”’ the differences which prevailed in the various The Earl of Shaftesbury concurred, and said that 
steps of art between the workman and the highest a so seven of the railway bills involved the displace- 
artist, and that instead of ascending apainful flight of steps THE LABOUR QUESTION. ment of 5,000 of the labouring classes. The Bishop 
they were now able to substitute a gradual and inclined - : Sead 1 toned | | itl oncmntne of tailin 
plane so as to give to the lowest workman such an honest London.—We have receiv ed a etter signed | of London also dep orec the necessity of entailing 
and independent measure of help as would enable him to | “ Geo. Potter, secretary,” stating that the work- | an additional inconvenience on the poor by remov- 
: ee lp For one Bae pans ed ae | men “ have decided to send a memorial from each | ing them from the neighbourhood which was the 
is sub y y yas | ° o9.9¢ ° “ . . .* . 
seas. Tx winaaal rb wan, Meador aml mtee or tsi of the five branches in the building trades,” asking scene of their labour. Earl Granville reminded 
on these subjects than Pugin and Ruskin. Mr. Pugin’s| for a reduction in their hours of labour, and in- | their lordships that the extension of railways in 
prem was peer hang beauty | ~ bend — _ a closing a memorial from the carpenters and | the metropolis wasa great advantage to the —_ 
20k an opposite view, and he at it was onlyinthe|. . mm . staan hit that Oe ear 4 Jteve > orcrow 
superfluous and not in the useful that beauty was to be | }9!ers. lhe memorial | renews tl e request for generally, and would relieve ny ee aaa ec 
found. For his own part he believed that truth existed| nine hours as a day’s work,” and solicits an streets. He thought they ought not to express 
in both theories. He held that there was no utility | answer by the 5th of April next. any opinion on the merits of private bills which 
in a beautiful painting or an exquisite statue ; but in the The Nine Hours Movement in Scotland.— | were about to come before them in a regular man- 


word art-workman it would be at once seen that the true - ‘ ane : . . E : * aes 
theory lay between the theory of Pugin and that of Rus-| The masons in Edinburgh insist on working! ner. Earl Grey confessed himself disappointed that 
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the President of the Council had not suggested any 
means by which the evils referred to might be 
mitigated. He was inclined to think that good 
rather than evil would result from the demolition 
of these confined and dilapidated dwellings, if steps 
were taken to provide better accommodation else- 
where. Lord Redesdale was of opinion that if 
railway projects continued to be presented to Par- 
liament in such numbers and with such important 
aims, it would be necessary to havea railway board 
to deal with them. The petitions were ordered to 
lie on the table. When the old nests are destroyed 
new ones must be provided. 





THE TELEGRAPHIC ORGANIZATION OF 
TOWNS. 

From time to time we have suggested the vast 
effect which the telegraph is destined to have in 
the advancement of modern civilization. The 
progress, however, seems more rapid than the 
most sanguine could have hoped. 

In various parts of the towns and country, and 
in several ways, the telegraph has been “laid on” 
with so much advantage, that it will soon be as 
common in all large business establishments as 
water or gas. One of its new applications, as we 
have of late intimated, has been in connection 
with the office of the District Telegraph Company 
of London, from which office has been passed a 
tube containing fifty different threads of metal, 
connecting the City with the West-end, the sub- 
urbs with the heart of London, banks with their 
branches, merchants’ counting-houses with their 
private residences. By means of these magical 
wires, editors at lightning speed can have reports 
from the Houses of Parliament almost as soon as 
the words leave the speakers’ mouths, and those 
engaged in the collection of intelligence are in 


constant and immediate communication with all 
important parts of Great Britain, and, through 
Mr. Reuter’s office, with every city on the Con- 
tinent to which telegraphic communication extends, 

The advantages of this system of conveying in- 
formation at a moderate charge will be very 
great. It will concentrate the power of both the 
army and the police. Londoners, and those who 
dwell in large cities, will, by the speed with 
which the news can be sent from all parts, be 
made more safe from the ravages of fire, and 
thousands of pounds and much life will be saved 
by this means alone. 

In connection with the National Library at 
the British Museum, and indeed with other de- 
partments, the telegraph might be made to 
answer a most useful purpose. There are in the 
reading-room always a number of persons at work 
who are connected with the various departments 
of the periodical press. Important matters are 
constantly coming before the conductors of jour- 
nals on which the contents of the library would 
throw light. In many other ways a ready means 
of communication between editors and the large 
number of writers who are employed in this 
department of literature would be of advantage. 

Seeing that, in a short time, there will be few 
of the many shops or houses of the well-to-do 
portions of the community which will be without 
the telegraph, it would be worth while, in our 
national and other schools, to teach the manner 
of working it. No great expense would require 
to be incurred in making the necessary arrange- 
ments, and both instruction and amusement might 
be afforded by the working of one of the domestic 
telegraph wires in a school-room. It was interest- 
ing to observe, during the Christmas festivities at 
the Crystal Palace, how inquisitive the children 
were as to Wheatstone’s new telegraph, and how 











easily any one could work it, almost at first sight 
and without instruction. 

In the great hotels, where travellers congregate, 
a small department devoted to this system of tele- 
graphing might be made a source of profit: it 
would, at any rate, be very useful. A person 
far distant from his family, who, at home, had 
thoughtfully provided this means of ecommunica- 
tion, would be able and be glad to know at once 
that all was well last thing at night. There are 
besides, hundreds of other important purposes 
which could be assisted by such arrangements. 





HEATING AND VENTILATING IN 
RUSSIA. 

In your paper of last week you have a letter 
from *C.C,” concerning the heating of the houses 
in St. Petersburg. You will find from those who 
have lived in Russia but one answer to this ques- 
tion—“ How are your rooms warmed ?” “They 
are heated by stoves, and are intolerably hot.” 
The Russians themselves can endure a surprising 
amount of heat, as I know by experience; and 
what therefore is insufferable to us Englishmen, 
to them is, as your correspondent says, “ genial.” 

I could never manage to secure a moderate 
warmth in Germany, where I have been during 
this most severe winter. It was always too hot 
or too cold. In the one case, thanks to the double 
windows referred to by your correspondent, there 
was no ventilation by which we might secure a 
fresh current of air: in the other, wy Russian 
friends always sat in my drawing-room rolled up 
in furs. You will find on inquiry this is a common 
dilemma even amongst the natives. 

One word more. The Russians are beginning 
to appreciate our open fireplaces, and to relish the 
cheerful aspect which they impart. But there 
fireplaces alone are unable to heat the rooms: they 
are, therefore, importing furnaces for hot air and 
hot water, which they think will answer as well as 
their closed stoves. In a recent visit to America 
I saw these furnaces, which are exported thence 
to Russia. It would surprise many of your readers 
if they knew the enormous quantity of iron and 
ironmongery exported from America to Russia, a 
trade which might have been carricd on with 
England, profitably both to us and the Russians. 

E. G. Cciiine Earpiry. 





LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
HOUSE IN ST. JOHN-STREET, SMITHFIRID. 
Amonost the structures in Smithfield threat- 

ened by proposed improvements is a house of 
overwhelming height and magnitude, recently 
erected at the corner of St. John-street and 
Charterhouse-lane, by the trustees of Curt’s 
Charity, fur the London Printing and Publishing 
Company. It has a frontage of 52 feet in St. 
John-street, and 70 feet in Charterhouse-lane: 
the height to the ridge of the roof from basement 
is 91 feet, and from the pavement level 84 feet 
6 inches, divided into seven stories, inclading base- 
ment. We have engraved a view of the principal 
doorway, and one of the termination to the 
splayed angle of the building. The materials 
used are ground Box stone, red Kent facings 
and cutters, and Ewell black rubbers. Blue Staf- 
fordshire bricks are employed in the external 
plinth ; also to piers under the columns, carrying 
wrought-iron girders of floors. In the basement 
story we find steam-boiler, coal-store, vaulted fire- 
proof room for stereotyped plates, paper and ink 
stores. On the ground-floor, steam-engine, count- 
ing-houses, and sale-room. On the first floor, 
Board-room, secretary’s room, authors’ rooms, 
and book stock. On the second floor, bookbinding. 
The third floor, stock and lithographic printing. 
On fourth floor, stock, and steel and copperplate 
engraving. On the fifth floor, copperplate print- 
ing. Fireproof staircase for workpeople, There 
are water-closets and washing-places on landings 
of each floor; a lift from ground to top floor, 
worked by steam-engine; crane in Charterhouse- 
lane, worked by crab, for hoisting stock into 
carts from printing-offices and building; and 
cast-iron tank for 4,000 gallons of water at top 
of building, with hose, fire-main, and cock to 
each floor. The architect was Mr. G. S. Clarke. 
The contractors were Messrs. Kirk & Parry, of 
Westminster; and the clerk of works was Mr. 
J. Jane. The carving, we may add, was by Mr. 
Thomas Earp, of Kennington-road. 





MavvE MADE “ Fasr.”—Accidentally, a mode 
of printing the mauve colour upon cotton or other 
fabrics, so that it may be pronounced “ fast,” has 





been discovered. ‘Lhis discovery, we hear, is due 
to a resident in Salford, 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tus ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Monday last, at the House, in Conduit-street. 
Mr. George Godwin, V.P., occupied the chair. 

Several donations to the library having been 
announced, and thanks voted to the donors, 

Professor Donaldson, V.P., called attention to 
two ancient vases which had been sent to this 
country by Mr. Rous, the engineer to the railway 
at Alexandria. On the recent occasion when he 
referred to the monuments of Egypt which he had 
lately visited, he stated that Mr. Rous, in 
enlarging the railway station, had come on a 
number of ancient catacombs. Since the reading 
of his paper at the Institute, Mr. Rous had for- 
warded him the largest of the two urns now on 
the table; and, on examining it, it was found that 
some of the calcined bones still adhered to the 
inside. On calling the other day upon some mem- 
bers of Mr. Rous’s family, he had been shown the 
smaller of the two urns, which was one of the 
most interesting specimens which had ever come 
under his notice. It was an original cinerary 
urn, or rather vase, and was full of calcined bones, 
the top being closed with hard clay. A small hole 
showed the bones. 


(about 18 inches high),.was of the period about 
200 years before the birth of our Saviour. It was 
of Greek origin, of the epoch when the Ptolemies 
ruled in Egypt. He had visited the British 
Museum with the view of refreshing his memory 
on the subject, and Mr. Birch had shown him a 
number of vases, with female figures, carrying 
vases precisely similar to those now on the table. 
The women, in drawing water from the Nile, used 
similar vases in the present day. When full they 
carried them on their heads, standing upright, 
and when empty on the side. The smaller vase 
was especially worthy of attention, as he believed 
few persons in the room had ever seen a real 
Greek vase full of burnt bones. 

Mr. Ashpitel said, that the smaller vase was 
quite a unique instance, as he believed no vase of 
the kind (pitcher shaped, with three handles), had 
been found used as a cinerary urn. 
interesting in a historic point of view, as it went 
to prove that the Greeks sometimes burnt their 
dead instead of burying them. Another curious 
feature about it was that the vase was closed with 
clay, as they had generally a loose cover or no 
cover at all. The probable solution ofthe matter 
was, that the vase contained the bones of a Greek 
who had died in Egypt, and whose ashes the re- 
latives had placed in the vase with the view of 
bringing them home to his friends. 

Professor Donaldson said he believed that the 
urn contained the ashes of more than one body. 

The Chairman pointed out that as a work of art 
the vase was elegant both in colour and form. He 
said, before calling upon Mr. Papworth to read the 
paper by Mr. Waring, on Romanesque Remains in 
the South of France—Mr. Waring himself being 
unfortunately unable from indisposition to be 
present,—he had to state that a deputation, con- 
sisting of: five or six members of the council and 
two of the vice-presidents, had waited upon the 
Right Hon. W. Cowper, Chief Commissioner of 
Her Majesty’s Works, to lay before him the 
resolution passed by the Institute in respect of 
the decay of the stone in the new Houses of Par- 
liament. Mr. ‘Tite, as a member of Parliament, 
introduced the deputation, and stated the views 
which the Institute held on the subject. He was 
followed by some members of the council; after 
which Mr. Cowper expressed his views at some 
length, assenting to the opinions expressed by the 


Institute in both respects; although he did not | 
appear to be quite certain that good would re-| 
| date of those described by Mr. Waring might be traced 
| to the narratives of early travellers, such as Marco Polo 


sult from the issuing of a commission; inclining 
rather to the impression that moreadvantage might 


accrue from the attention of inventors being} 
He seemed to agree with | 
| ditions were current in the Middle Ages and were illus- 
other buildings. | 


called to the subject. 
those who thought that the right invention for 
preserving stone was still to be found, and that 
the discussion which had lately taken place on the 
subject would lead chemists and others to look 
into the matter, and perhaps to introduce some- 
thing other than had yet been tried. 
also gave the deputation to understand that 
nothing more would be done in reference to stone 
preserving processes at the New Houses of Par- 
liament before inquiry, beyond completing a con- 
tract which had been entered into with Mr. 
Szerelmey, for applying his process to some of the 
inner courts. The council, however, would not 
lose sight of the subject, but would report any 
steps which might be taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government, or others, in reference to the matter. 





With respect to the probable | 
dates of the urns, he believed that the larger one | 


It was also | 


Mr. Cowper | 





He had also to call the attention of the meeting to | 


the circumstance that at a special meeting, held 
on that day week, the Institute had come to cer- 
tain resolutions as to the subjects for prize essays. 
At the meeting of the council, held that evening, it 
was proposed that the present meeting should be 
asked to add to the list of subjects the offer of a 
medal for an essay on the use of iron in the construc- 
tion of floors and roofs, illustrated by designs. 

A resolution to this effect was then put from the 
chair, and carried nem. con. 

Mr. Papworth, preparatory to reading 
Waring’s paper, explained that in consequence 
of the indisposition of that gentleman, he was 
simply the organ of Mr. Waring’s views, and 
was in no way committed to any statements 
which he might make. He confessed, too, that 
perhaps, under other circumstances, he might have 
discharged his duty with more satisfaction to him- 
self than at that moment ; as, since he entered the 
room, he had been informed that the Royal Academy 


| had made a selection from the candidates com- 
| peting for the curatorship of Sir John Soane’s 


Museum, and had conferred the appointment upon 
Mr. Joseph Bonomi, sculptor. 
then read Mr. Waring’s paper, which was illustrated 
by a number of sketches taken on the spot.* 

At the conclusion,— 


Mr. Fergusson, being invited, said that, if Mr. Waring 
had been present, he would have asked him upon what 
he had founded his opinion as to the date of the cathe- 
dral of Avignon. The capitals referred to were certainly 
not Roman, nor the pediments either. On the whole, he 

Mr. Fergusson) thought the church was in all probability 
built before the Medizval age, that is, before the ninth 
or tenth century. 

Mr. Morris said he thought there was a great infusion 
of the Saracenic into what was termed the Romanesque 
style of architecture in France. It should be borne in 
mind that the south of France was invaded by a large 
Arab army, who advanced north as far as the Loire, 
and who were routed by Charles Martel, who ham 
mered them with his mace in such a valiant manner, that 
he received the sobriquet of ‘* Marte!,”’ or, The Hammer. 
The number of Arabs who poured into the south of 
France at that time was said to be enormous, and tradi- 
tion asserted that Martel had dispersed as many as three 
hundred thousand. At all events, the host was so large 
that it was not unnatural to suppose that the débris might 
have remained in the country, and exercised some influ- 
ence over its architecture. With regard to grotesque 
ornamentation, he might mention that, at Ripon Cathe 
dral, the stone sedilia were defaced with carvings of a 
profane and somewhat indecent character; and among 
the figures were human heads with the bodies of beasts 
clothed in the canonicals of the time; and there was a 
tradition that these were caricatures of one class of the 


| clergy upon another,—perhaps the regular caricaturing 


the irregular. 

Mr. Street, in proposing that a vote of thanks be ac- 
corded to Mr. Waring for his interesting paper, said he 
was not personally familiar with all the churches to which 
Mr. Waring had directed attention; but that, from what 
he did know, he thought that, upon one point, Mr. War- 
ing had hardly done them justice ; for the Romanesque 
architecture which he (Mr. Street) had examined on the 
banks of the Loire was particularly rich in beautiful 
foliage. 

Mr. Ashpitel observed that, from the examples of 
church architecture he had found in Auvergne, he agreed 
with Mr. Fergusson in thinking that they contained a 
strong element of classic art. With regard to the centaur 
as described by Mr. Waring, he did not think that the early 
architects always intended their carvings to be associated 
with an idea of the grotesque. The Egyptians, for in- 
stance, constantly used the sphynx, and there was no 
reason to suppose that they intended it as a grotesque. 
The centaur in question might be the Sagittarius. 

Mr. W. Burges referred to the illuminated volume of 
the works of Ovid in the library at Rouen, from which it 
was evidently intended that a Christian moral should be 
derived. Many of the figures were drawn with half 
the body a perfect man, and the other half a beast. At 
Lucca Cathedral, also, there was a figure half man and 
half bull. It might be meant to convey the transitional 
position of man, half developed. 

Mr. Bell agreed with Mr. Fergusson as to the date of 
the buildings, although Mr. Waring had given them a 
later origin by two or three centuries. He thought it 
impossible to regard them except in connection with the 
Roman remains, which were found everywhere in the 
neighbourhood. He thought the Institute were much in- 
debted to Mr. Waring for having called attention to this 
most interesting country, which was full of fine remains 
of the Roman and Byzantine period. 

Mr. Ashpitel remarked that another reason for the pre- 
valence of grotesque ornamentation in the churches of the 


and others; who, on their return, most probably described 
in exaggerated language a good deal of what they had 
seen, and, perhaps, what they had not seen. These tra- 


trated in Nuremburg Cathedral and 
Outlandish and strange races of men were described and 
depicted; and it would be remembered that Milton had 
spoken of the anthropophagi and other monsters—men 
whose heads did grow beneath their shoulders. When so 
many of these grotesques were observed, it was but rea- 
sonable to conclude that they were not all got from one 
source; neither did he think that, if they were traced to 
their probable origin, they were so wild or absurd as they 
were generally supposed to be. 


Mr. Seddon called attention to the very erroneous ideas | 
| these towns. 
| years ago; 


of “‘restoration”’ now carried on in reference to the ancient 
monuments of France. In many instances, the fine old 
sculpture was taken down and broken up for the roads, 
in order that modern carved work of a very inferior de- 
scription might be substituted. He was informed the 
other day that it was the intention to ‘‘ restore” the front 
of the church of St. Michael, at Lucca, by pulling down 





* See page 155, anfe. 


Mr. | 


Mr. Papworth | 


| those responsible for these ‘‘ restorations,” 


| handwritings of the past and rich in associations. 


| carried them in his paper; 


the west front, with all its maguificent sculpture, and re- 
building it! This, surely, could not be regarded in the 
light of a restoration. He regretted to say that even in 
England this mania for “ restoration’? had broken out - 
and he could mention an instance which had come under 
his own knowledge, in which grotesques had been taken 
out of their places because they were a little broken, and 
modern objects put up in their stead, which were gro- 
tesque simply because they were ridiculous. 

Mr. Hayward said that Mr. Seddon’s observations 
afforded him an opportunity of unburdening his mind of a 
weight which had clung to it for the last twelve months. 
When he went to Mayence he was disgusted more than he 
could tell at seeing fine pieces of sculpture detached from 
the cathedral, and lying in the mason’s yard beneath the 
walls. Among them were some magnificent heads 4 feet 
high, which had been wantonly pulled down in order that 
others might be put up in what was supposed to be a better 
manner. Whoever had the charge of restoring the ancient 
churches of France ought to be informed of what restora- 
tion really was; because it was quite clear that they knew 
very little about it. He could find no language in which 
to describe the additional disgust which he felt when he 
visited the abbey of St. Denis, near Paris. This charch 
had been thoroughly spoiled; and the crypt, which once 
contained a magnificent collection of tombs, was denuded 
of them, in order that they might be catalogued in historic 
order in the choir. In order to effect this object the floor 
had been adjusted so that the whole thing might be con- 
verted into a show-place or museum. He had been 
informed that the ultimate intention was to place a great 
monument in the centre, in which were to be deposited the 
remains of the first Napoleon. He suggested whether the 
Institute might not bring some iafluence to bear upon 
in order to 
save the churches from what could only be termed wan- 
ton destruction. 

Professor Donaldson thought that, as far as the Abbey 
of St. Denis was concerned, there was very little anti 
quity in the tombs to which Mr. Hayward referred. In 
fact, all that was being done there was taking away one 
sort of rabbish and setting up another. 

Mr. Papworth observed that some of the tombs in the 
crypt at St. Denis were made abont the end of the 
seventeenth century, and that they bore a remarkable 
resemblance to each other. There was a system of 
restoration at present going on from the north to the 
south of France, in which everything was being scraped 
in a most remarkable manner. At Rouen every church 
had been subjected to this process, and at Paris the 
buildings had literally lost all trace of their original cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Street corroborated the statement of Mr. Papworth, 
and said that in every part of the country which he had 
visited he had found an army of discontented workmen 
rubbing away at everything they cou'd find. It was the 
fashion to praise the present Emperor of the French, and 
to give him credit for restoring and renewing and pre 
serving the national monuments ; but the probability was 
that in ten years they would be all destroyed. Thechurch 


| of Notre Dame, for instance, was completely coated over 


with new work. The French not only restored Medizval 
works ; but, if any ancient statue had a nose or a finger 
knocked off, down came the whole thing, and a modern 
abomination was stuck up in its stead. 

Mr. Kerr said that, in considering the restoration of 
ancient monuments in this country, we were bound to 
regard them in connection with important intellectual 
movements. No such movement, however, had been 
going on in France. Instead of whitewashing their 
churches, as English churchwardens did in the last cen- 
tury, the French re-worked them ; and in doing so could 
only bring such limited archzlogical knowledge to bear as 
they possessed. If, however, they were deficient in archxo- 
logical attainments, it must be conceded that they pos- 
sessed many other valuable qualities. 

Mr. Burges said that, in poimt of fact, no such edifice 
as the Abbey of St. Denis now existed. It was utterly 
spoiled many years since. Some years ago an attempt had 
been made to restore the tombs to their original positions 
In Louis Philippe’s time a terrible restoration took place 
in the sculpture, and Blessed Virgins were metamor- 
phosed into aposties, and apostles into Blessed Virgins. 

Mr. Ashpitel expressed his regret that in candour we 
were compelled to admit that this description of restora- 
tion was not altogether confined to our neighbours across 
the Channel, but that we ourselves occasionally indulged 
in the eccentricity. In a church, the name of which he 
could mention, he found an escutcheon at the foot ofa 
label, at one side put right, and at the other reversed,— 
an emblem of heraldic disgrace. When he went into the 
‘restored’? church, he found them both new, and both 
set upright. He also found that new foliated capitals 
had been put up; and, on asking a gentleman, who ap- 
peared to be the incumbent or the curate (he did not 
venture to inquire which), what had become of the old 
ones, the reply he got was,—‘** Well, they were very much 
broken about, and these are very much better, I assure 
you.” 

The Chairman, in putting the motion that the thanks 
of the meeting be accorded to Mr. Waring for his paper, 
observed, that there was a strong feeling with one section 
in France, that what was being done in the way of restora 
tion was hurtful; and that in allprobability whathad passed 


| at the Institute that evening might reach some who were 


charged with the duty, and might lead them at any rate 
to consider the matter. It should, he thought, be borne 
in mind that there were different circumstances under 
which restoration might be effected. If, for instance, a 
church was in decay, the parapets falling away, and the 


| tracery of the windows decaying, and the parishioners, o1 


the owners, desired to keep up the fabric for use, the 
only thing to be done was to try and restore it to a 
condition of soundness, by substitating new work, as 
it originally existed. The other state of circumstances 
to which he reterred was the undertakng the restoration 
of an ancient monument, h as the royal tombs in 
Westminster Abbey, or ancient sculpture not needed for 
use. Such works should simply be maintained carefully, 
With 
rezard to the district through which Mr. Waring had 
: it was certainly matter of 
surprise that so few English architects even now visited 
He had nimself been in the country some 
and, at the principal inn, where he put up, he 
was intormed that they had never receiv ed there but two 
Englishmen. The dome-covered churches of the district, 
Angouléme and Poitiers, were full of interest. Hethought 
they were much obliged to Mr. Waring for the informa- 
tion which ne had given them. 

The vote of thanks having been carried nem. con. 

The Chairman read a letter which had been received 
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from Sir Charles Phipps, in which the writer stated that 
he was commanded by her Majesty to convey her 
Majesty’s approval of the award of the gold medal for 
the year 1860 to Mons. J. B. Lesueur, of Paris, honorary 
and corresponding member of the Institute. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected Fellows 
of the Institute :-— Mr. J. H. Hirst, associate, of Bristol ; 
Mr. Charles Henry Howell, associate, of Norwich Union 
Office, Blackfriars; Mr. R. Kyrke Penson, associate, of 
Ferryside, Kidwelly; Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, of Man- 
chester; Mr. Richard Popplewell Pallan, of Wimborne ; 
and Mr. Charles Foster Hayward, associate, of 8, Adam- 
street, Adelphi. 

Mr. Theodore R. Green, of 25, College-hill, E.C. ; Mr. 
Charles Backeridge, of Oxford ; and Mr. Richard Phene 
Spiers, of Oxford, were elected associates. 





THE GAS LEAKAGE FROM THE STREET 
MAINS. 
NEW METROPOLIS ACT. 

In the last volume of the Builder, pp. 652, 678, 
and 741, are published a series of articles on the 
subject of the subway for the depesit of the gas 
and water mains, which articles had been induced 
through the cireumstance of an abortive attempt 
by the Vestry of St. James (Westminster) to get 
the thing applied to Regent-street. 

In the course of these articles some statements 
are made, on the authority of Professor Spencer, 
respecting the gas leakage from the street mains, 


districts of Paddington and Hampstead—appro- 
priated to the Imperial,—receive their gas from 
Fulham, conducted vid Knightsbridge, in an enor- 
mous pipe, a yard in diameter. For St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, the gas is sent by a “through” 
main from the Chartered Company’s works in 
Westminster by the line of Whitehall and Regent- 
street. These arrangements necessitated the laying 
down by every company, to a greater or less 
extent, of new great trunk mains, for conveyance 
| of the gas in the first instance bodily from the 
| manufactory to the field of its distribution. These 
huge pipes were mostly laid down during the last 
|autumn, and generally take their course through 
| the leading thoroughfares of the various parts of 
_ the metropolis. 

| In the article of November 17th, it is shown 
‘that the great loss of gas spoken of is by the leak- 
age continuously going on at the joints of the 
mains, from defects inherent in the principle of 
the formation of the joint; that the companies, 
in undue haste, persisted in laying down these 
huge trunk mains, on the old defective plan of 
jointing; the same as has been in use ever since 





|the first of iron being applied to the purpose of 


gas conveyance, without in any way seeking to 
profit by the advanced mechanical knowledge of 


the day—in no branch seen more conspicuously | 





the maximum dividend and providing for the ge- 
neral working expenses, merely for their customers 
to derive the benefit of; but more on this 
hereafter. Nor is it likely, under such circum- 
stances, that considerations of economy will move 
these bodies to the laying down of improved 
piping in order to save the leakage. And thus the 
130,0002, worth of gas, which ought to go to the 
cheapening of the article to the consumer, will 
still be allowed annually to run to waste ; benefiting 
no one, but, on the contrary, perpetuating a fearful 
evil in saturating the sub-soil of the roads, 
the accumulation of which will create a nuisance 
that must by-and-by become most sensibly felt. 
Let any one look at the state of the turned-up soil 
of our streets, more particularly that of the leading 
thoroughfares where the tronk mains mostly run 
(take Piccadilly as an example) : here the soil,— 
in its native state yellow gravel, bright as fine 
gold,—is to be seen blackened and odorous as gas- 
house refuse itself, and every day becoming worse 
and worse. 

Let it not, however, be inferred that any cen- 
sure is here attempted to be cast on this new Gas 
Act (1860). It is a very good Act, though it 
might have been much better. But that it is not 
a better Aet is not to be wondered at, when the 
fact is borne in mind that, in its progress through 


several of which it must be confessed are some- than in the working in iron ;—that, in point of! Parliament, thirteen powerful’ companies were 
what startling on thinking of. One of these it is fact, far more perfect constructions are in ex- arrayed against every section of the Bill that went 
now sought to again bring under notice ; viz. that, istence, the superior efficacy of which for the pur- | to the making of improved terms for the public; 
in the metropolitan supply of gas, 630,000,000 pose has been established by the test of time and | more particularly as respects those sections which 
cubie feet, a quantity equal to more than a tenth extensive use in some of the large provincial towns | proposed the introduction of controlling powers,— 
of ull the gas burnt in London, escapes, annually, of the north,—Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, &c. | the germ of the Bill,—backed up in their oppo- 
from the mains, in the course of the passage from| By this new districting arrangement the quan- | sition, too, according to their own boast, by the 
the factory to the various points «f consumption, | tity of gas now passing through some of the lead- | whole joint-stock interest of the country, repre- 
and mixes with the street earth. ing thoroughfares of the metropolis has become | senting invested capital of something like 500 mil- 


The present communication has been suggested 


enormously increased. In Regent-street, for ex- | lions sterling. As an example of the doings on 


by the circumstance of the writer having acciden- | ample, it has been quadrupled, and hence must | the occasion may be mentioned the following :— 


tally witnessed an occurrence which he conceived | the quantity of escape into the roadway subsoil 


The promoters of the Bill went for a modi- 


to form a sort of practical experiment, illustrative be greater in corresponding ratio. And the fication of the “participation in profits” section 
of cause and effect in the matter, and materially | question now suggests itself,—Is not the pheno-/|of the enactment of 1847, before adverted to. 


corroborative of the position. 


|menon spoken of as seen in Regent-street imme- | The Bill sought to lower the maximum dividend 


On the morning of the memorable fog of last diately attributable to the increased quantity of to be paid the shareholders, from the stipulated 
month, the writer, on passing up Regent-street, «scape which these additional great gas-mains are 10 per cent. per annum, down to 8 per cent. ; at 
observed workmen engaged on some of the under-| permitting? If there be anything in this surmise, | the same time, however, providing a guarantee 
ground pipework, in an excavation in the road-|it really becomes a serious look-out for the resi- | of a minimum dividend of 6 per cent. to every 


way, opposite the British Telegraph-office. At dents on the lines where these huge conduits are 
about 10 inches below the surface of the road, | laid. 


| 


company, secured by the authorizing an advance 
on the stipulated price of the gas, when the ordi- 


and extending all along the side of the cutting,| A daily paper (the Globe), in an able editorial | nary profits of the company were short-coming to 
which latter was some 8 or 9 feet long, a row of comment on one of the Builder articles referred | meet the minimum rate of 6 per cent. ;—a seem- 
jets of gas was burning. At the moment it occurred | to (and transcribed into “ the leading” and other | ingly equitable give-and-take arrangement be- 
to the writer that these little flames issued from a | journals), suggests that a remedy might be found | tween the companies and the consumers,—a very 


| 


l-ngth of perforated iron tubing, such as is used | for the evil of this enormous gas escape by directing | moderate concession on the part of the gas com- 





for illuminating the Club-houses on Royal birth- | the attention of gas shareholders to the pecuniary | panies, for the handsome dividend the Bill was 
day nights, which the workmen had temporarily | loss they experience from, apparently, a defective insuring to them for all time to come, and the 
attached to a gas main, in order to light them in administration of their affairs; a very natural | permanent high position that a fixed dividend, in 
their work in the trench. At a later period of | inference under ordinary circumstances, but erro- | amount more than double that of the mean divi- 


the day, a neighbour having mentioned the ob- 


neous in the present instance. Heretofore, it is' dend of the railway property of the kingdom, 


eervance of the circumstance, the writer revisited true, the loss referred to has been the share-| would place their stock in. But the joint-stock 
the spot, when he found the row of jets still burn- holders’, but the new Metropolis Gas Act turns phalanx in the Legislature stuck by the gas com- 
ing; but the flames, instead of issuing, as he at ; over that item of “ profit and loss” to the account | panies, and threw out the admirable clauscs that 
|went to the settling of the bargain, and the 


first supposed, from regular gas tubing, were from | of the gas consumers. 
minute fissures in the earth, immediately beneath! A former Act of Parliament (the Gas Works 


the Macadam bed of the road. | Clauses Act, 1847), still in operation, limits the 


The theory of this phenomenon would appear to dividends for gas companies, to pay their proprie- | 


be this:—The escaped gas from the great mains | tary, to ten per cent. per annum ; permitting, how- 


| 


(which lie under the road at some 3 feet deep), had | ever, out of further profits, the accumulation of a | 


passed through the loose gravelly soil above, and | reserve fund in amount equal to one-tenth of the 
got as far as the Macadam bed : the closeness and | companies’ paid up share capital. After the com- 
compactness of this stratum, however, preventing | pletion of that fund, the Act provides that all pro- 
its further permeating upwards, it bad accumu- | fite, beyond the amount necessary to pay the ten 
lated in a sort of reservoir, imm« diately under the | per cent. dividend, the consumers are to have the 
Macadam layer, and became thence the source of benefit of, in the shape of a corresponding reduc- 
supply of the flames as described. |tion to be made in the charge for the gas,—a 

Subsequently to the circumstance just adverted sort of “ participation in profits,” as the 
to, numerous other trenches have from day to day Insurance Societies have it. The affairs of the 
been opened in the same locality, distant at some-| metropolitan gas companies do not appear to 
thing like a rood from each other; and in these | have arrived at a state to bring this provision 
the writer frequently saw the earth on fire in|into operation. But the economy in manu- 
a similar manner: and although the continuous facture that will follow on the lessened amount 
burning was dispensed with in these cases, yet the | of pipeage to maintain, consequent on the concen- 
strong gas odour emitted from the cutting showed | tration of the area of distribution, together withthe 
it pretty certain that the like conditions prevailed, amply remunerative Parliamentary price of the 
leading to a fair inference that the evil of gas | gas, and other accruing advantages, which the 1860 


escape from the mains, bad as it was before, | 
has become much aggravated by the recent laying 
down of some fresh unusually large mains, 

The mapping out of the metropolis for carrying 
out the provisions of the new Metropolis Gas Act, 
which sanctions the appropriation of a special dis- 
trict to each of the thirteen gas companies for its 
exclusive lighting, has, in many instances, placed 
the district to be lighted at a considerable distance 
from the works where the gas is made. For 
instance the gas for the parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields—districted to the Equitable,—passes 
from the factory of the company in Belgravia 
through the parishes of St. John, Westminster, 
and St. Margaret’s, in neither of which latter 
parishes Lave the company a single lamp. The 


Act altogether creates, will, doubtless, so enhance 
the profits of the trade as to yield every company 
the maximum dividend. That position realized, all 
further profits, according to the Act of 1847, be- 
long to the consumers. And hence, the loss of 
stock by leakage from the street mains, so fre- 
quently adverted to in the course of these papers, 
becomes the consumers’ affuir. 

However much additional profit the working 
under the new districting system may bring thecom- 
panies into, it is much to be feared, from the inade- 
quate nature of the authorized machinery for carry- 
ing out the surplus profits section of the enactment, 
little advantage on it will ever reach the consumer. 
Directors will not seek to make profits, over and 
above that which is sufficient for the payment of 











securing of the means necessary to the equitable 
annual adjustment of the balance accounts. 

In this way one good thing after another got 
lopped off the Bill, to the infinite mortification of 
its promoters and the disappointment of the paro- 
chial delegates, who would have thrown up the 
mutilated affair in disdain, and tried back with 
another Parliament, but for the existence of some 
uncertainty as to the forthcoming of the 5,000/.,— 
the costs the prosecution of the Bill had incurred. 

Yet, fragmentary of the original Bill as the 
Act is, it will, if vigilant exercise of the few con- 
trolling powers conferred be applied, work greatly 
t» the interest of the public. Nor is it to con- 
trovert this, to allege that the companies them- 
selves derive advantages even more plentifully 
by it. A single item in the account may 
be mentioned in corroboration of the position. 
The raising of the standard of illuminating 
power of the gas, from 10:2 sperm candles 
to 12, as the degree of light to be produced 
from a fifteen-ho'e Argand burner, gives the 
consumer, in reality, the same degree of light as 
heretofore, at 18 per cent. less cost ; or, as con- 
sidered in reference to the whole metropolis, a 
benefit represented by 200,000/. sterling per an- 
num. For the full realization of this provision 
the parochial vestries and district boards are 1¢- 
sponsible to their ratepayers ; for, in truth, it lies in 
their power, by means of the employment of in- 
spectors and the setting up of testing apparatus, 
to enforce at all times (under a penalty of 50/., 
to be paid by the company for every proved in- 
stance of shortcoming) at least the standard 
illuminating power of light ; as also in the securing 
to the consumers the other bencfits derivable 
under the Act, 

The altered circumstarces of the companies for 
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the better, through the new advantages which the 
new Act gives them, render it a matter of im- 
portance that the companies’ general “ profit and 
loss account ” should be carefully watched on be- 
half of the consumers; and to this end parochial 
vestries and district boards everywhere should 
have it a standing order, that a certified copy of 
the “ Annual Account in Abstract” of their gas 
company, which is lodged with the clerk of the 
peace, in compliance with section 38 of the “ Gas 
Works Clauses Act,” should from time to time be 
procured so soon as the same has been deposited ; 
and that such account, or balance-sheet of the 
company’s year’s trading, should be printed with 
the annual accounts of the vestry or district board, 
with a view to the securing a reduction in the | 
price of the gas, on the appearance of the requisite | 
surplus profits, ander the provisions of clauses 
30 to 37 of the latter-named Act. 

And, secondly, every such board should appoint 
—either by itself, or, as is permitted by the Act, 
several boards in union,—a competent person 
to the newly-created office of “Chemical Ex- 
aminer and Gas Engineer;” and which officer 
might also be made to combine in his office 
that of Inspector and Tester of Meters under 
Lord Redesdale’s Sale of Gas Act. The latter, 
though a most useful Act, is as yet a dead letter 
so far as the metropolis is concerned, no action 
having anywhere been taken on it. It was shown 
in evidence before the Committee of the House | 
of Commons that gas-meters generally were so 
constructed and placed as to register an excess of 
gas in favour of the companies to the extent of 
from 15 to 20 per cent., and in many instances 
considerably more. Hence the importance of the 
adoption by vestries of this Act also, 

The advantage of executing the two Acts simul- 
taneously through the medium of one officer must 
appear obvious. The proper discharge of the 
duties of this functionary will insure to every | 
consumer of gas within the district of his mini- | 
stration at least the following conditions in the 
supply, viz.:—Ist. The gas properly purified by | 
being freed in the greatest known practicable 
degree from the more deleterious properties of 
ammonia and sulphuretted bydrogen ; 2ndly. The 
enforcement of the full Parliamentary standard of 
illuminating power ; and, 3rdly. Correct measure- | 
ment and register of the quantity used. 





F. C. 





THE CURATORSHIP OF SIR JOHN SOANE’S 
MUSEUM. 

THE President and Council of the Royal Aca- 
demy, from more than seventy candidates, as we 
understand, selected six for special consideration. 
The claims of these were thoroughly canvassed, 
and ultimately Mr. Joseph Bonomi was elected 
Curator of the Museum. ‘The election has been 
notified to the trustees of the Museum, but as yet 
they have made no reply. Amongst the candi- 
dates, we believe, were Mr. John Papworth, Mr. 
Edmund Falkener, Mr. John Davies, Mr. James 
Wyld, Mr. C. H. Smith, Mr, Norman Shaw, Mr. 
Eastlake, &c. 


Mr. Epitor,—Mr. Bonomi has been appointed by the 
council of the Royal Academy curator of the Soane Mu- | 
scum, and thus has the Royal Academy dealt another 
blow at architecture by transferring one of the few prizes 
of the architectural profession to a sculptor and antiquary. 
The question is not a personal one; for ajl must have 
the deepest regard and respect for Mr. Bonomi. Heisa 
gentleman of the highest honour and most amiable dispo- 
sition, largely acquainted with the whole range of antique 
art, specially Egyptian and Assyrian: he is the author of 
various works, showing great erudition and taste and 
considerable labour of research. Butishe an architect in 
the sense of the Act of Parliament, which limits the 
choice? The council have “‘ to select and nominate and 
appoint as such curator an English architect, who may 
have distinguished himself or gained any academical 
prize.” Mr. Bonomi is the son of an architect and 
brother of one ; but he was a pupil of Nollekens, and was 
educated and practised professedly as a sculptor. He 
passed several years in Egypt, and some of the results of | 
his painstaking study of Ais art exist in the British Museum | 
in some marvellous casts from gigantic sculptures on the | 
banks of the Nile. Accidentally—incidentaily—he must | 
of course have acquired a certain knowledge of the very 
simple elements of Egyptian architecture, which some 
enterprising cotton-spinuner in the north wished to trans- 
plant to his city, by having his warehouse a reflection of 
the art of the Pharaohs, like our Egyptian Hall in Picca- 
dilly. Mr. Bonomi, from his general Egyptian reputation, 
was applied to and furnished the design. If such qvaiifi- 
cations constitute an architect, the professional man may 
bid adieu to the high rewards of the profession; for every 
antiquary has a smattering of architecture, so as to be 
able to put together something for better or worse, and 
constitute himself an architect ; and bis friends and ad- 
mirers will cry wonder, and prefer the self-taught, the 
genius-inspired designer, to the well-grounded, laborious 
and professionally.acknowledged architect in deed. 

ARCHITECTUS. 


The position and worth of the writer of the 


above claimed from us its insertion. The council 
of the Academy, however, may safely rest their 


| Board of Health, after several meetings, dimi- 


| their krowledge of architecture. 
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decision on the very remarkable testimonial pre- 
sented by Mr. Bonomi, signed by sixty gentlemen, 
mostly members of the Royal Academy and of the 
Royal Institute of Architects, including the Presi- 
dent of the latter body. This testimonial sets 
forth “the profound attainments, amiable quali- 
ties, and unblemished character,” of the gentle- 
man who bas been elected, and recognizes the 
services “ he has rendered in every department of 
art and archwology by arduous and disinterested 
labours during the whole of his career.” 





NEWBURY CORN EXCHANGE 
COMPETITION. 
WE see, by Berkshire papers, that fifteen arcbi- 
tects competed for the New Corn Exchange and 
offices, on the 17th of January last ; and that the 


nished that number to two;—Mr. Dodd, of Ipsden, 
near Wallingford, and Mr. Charles Phipps, of 
Bath. Both gentlemen were officially communi- 
cated with as to the cost, &c., of their respective 
designs; and, on the 27th February, Mr. Dodd’s 
was chosen by a majority of eight to six, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of State. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE GENERAL 
HOSPITAL. 


ment, however, was lost, and the original resolu- 
tion carried. 

Mr. H. P. Markbam then moved “ That the 
committee be requested to take the best opinion 
they can upon the plans, and report the best way 
of carrying them out after having obtained that 
opinion.” This resolution was also carried. 

It was stated, at the meeting, that one at least 
of the six selected designs admittedly could not 
be carried out for 12,000/. As to the number of 
votes for each, the mayor said that three of the 
thirteen only voted for one plan, and two others 
for only two plans, and that nine had omitted to 
send in any selection. 





NOTES ON COMPETITIONS. 
PUBLIC MARKET AND HALL, ILFRACOMBE. 
Proposed amount of outlay ...........06. £2,500 
PRE 4 0 cedubantnudasadenaeevhimend 25 
Notrre.—The works are to be carried out under 
the superintendence of the local surveyor. 
INVESTIGATOR. 





STAINED GLASS. 


East Retford Church.—In one of the windows 
of the south aisle a compartment of stained glass, 
executed by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, has been 





Tue tenders for the Buckinghamshire General | 


inserted. The compartment has inscribed upon 
it, “ To the glory of God and the memory of de- 


Hospital were opened on the 20th ult., and| parted friends.” Three incidents in our Saviour’s 


that of Mr. Conder, Kingsland-road, has been 
accepted at 7,377/. Separate estimates were re- 
quested for oak floors and polished Parian cement 
for the walls and ceilings, and the wards, which 


| have windows on both sides, are to be finished 


in that manner. The hospital is intended to 
contain fifty-five beds for patients, allowing 


accommodation has also been provided for the 
relief of a considerable number of 
patients. 


out-door 





COMPETITION, BRADFORD, LANCASHIRE. 

Ix a competition of several Manchester archi- 
tects for a new church to be built in the populous | 
district of Bradford, Lancashire, the designs of 


| Messrs. Hayley & Son were selected, and those 


geutlemen are instructed to proceed at once with 
the work. The church will have nave, chancel, 
and transepts, with vestry, and organ chamber. 
here will be sittings on ground-floor for 800, and 
the cost is estimated at about 3,300/7. The walls 
are to be of brick, the capabilities of which material 
are but beginning to be understood in the neigh- 
bourhood. 





WHITTINGTON CHURCH, DERBYSHIRE, 
COMPETITION. 

Nye architects were invited to send in plans 
in competition for this church.’ After two days’ 
examination the committee decided to adopt those 
sent by Mr. S. Rollinson, architect, of Chesterfield. 





THE NORTHAMPTON TOWN HALL 

COMPETITION. | 

Tue six designs now selected from the forty 
given in are those bearing the following mottoes :— | 
Non Dubitantur; Circumspice; M (on a cross); | 
Non nobis Domine; Fidelitas; Fac et Spera. 
At the council meeting to which this selection | 
by their Estate Committee was submitted, after | 
some discussion as to the terms of the understand- | 
ing between the council and the competitors in | 
reference to their restriction to an expenditure of | 

12,000/., and to plans for which tenders within 
these limits were obtainable; Mr. Higgins moved | 
that the plans selected that evening should be re- | 
ferred to a committee; and suggested that that | 
committee should be the Estate Committee, who | 
were, he said, very able men, and selected for 
Dr. Pearson 
moved as an amendment, “ That it be an instruc- 
tion to the Estate Committee to take into their 
consideration that no hall will be adequate to the 
wants of the town that is not capable of seating 
1,000 people.” The limits to which the com- 
petitors were in this respect restricted were toa 
hall with an area of 3,000 feet, he remarked ; and 
that was only sufficient to seat 650 people, which 
was much too small for the population of the town, 
and almost an insult tothem. Mr. J. Hensman, 
who had objected to any selection of plans except 
by a competent architect, and declined to act on 
the committee, seconded the amendment, and re- 
commended that the committee should retrace 


| 7. “ Christ Betrayed.” 


life are illustrated, one being that of the Visit 
|of the Shepherds to the Holy Babe and his 
| Mother at Bethlehem, twoseraphs holding a scroll 
being introduced, on which is inscribed, “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and upon earth peace.” This 
picture contains eleven figures. The middle picture 
|represents Christ’s Agony on the Cross, and his 


1,500 cubic feet of space to each patient; and | being attended by his Mother and Disciples; and 


the upper one portrays the Resurrection. 
St. George’s, Altrincham.—Mrs. Holland, of 


Mr. David Brandon is the architect, || Sandiway House, Altrincham, who recently made 


a gift of 1,000/. to the incumbent of St. George’s, 
to be invested, the interest to go towards the fur- 
ther endowment of the church, has also given a 
stained glass memorial window for the east end of 
the church, and a liberal subscription towards the 
enlargement which it is now undergoing, amount- 
ing together to about 1,500/. 

St. Thomas’s, Newport (Isle of Wight).—A 
stained-glass window for this church has been on 
view at Mr. W. Holland’s, of St. John’s, Warwick. 
It is 26 feet high by 12 feet wide, and illustrates 
the rise and fall of Jerusalem. It contains 150 
figures, and is designed in the Early Decorated 
style. The first four subjects show the building 
and prosperity of Jerusalem: No. 1. “ Building 
of Jerusalem.” 2. “ Consecration of the Temple.” 
3. “Christ Disputing with the Doctors in the 
Temple ”— illustrative of the prosperity of Jeru- 
‘salem. 4. “Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem.” 
5. Centre subject,—‘ Christ Weeping over and 
foretelling the Fall and Destruction of Jerusalem ; 
Angel in Pedestal bearing Scroll.” 6. “ Christ 
Driving Buyers and Sellers out of the Temple.” 
8. “Christ crowned with 
Thorns.” 9. “ Destruction of Jerusalem.” In 
the tracery are represented our Saviour in His 
glory, surrounded by angels playing upon various 
instruments of music; the lamb and pelican, 
emblems of the four Evangelists; and, in the 
smaller openings, are the vine and Gothic foliated 
ornament. 

Bromsgrove Church.—The preparation of the 
stained-glass for the east window of this church 
has been entrusted to Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, 
of London. A series of cartoons, arranged in 
chronological order, will be introduced, illustrating 
some of the principal events in the life of our 
Lord. The centre compartment will contain “The 
Nativity,” “The Baptism in Jordan,” and “The 
Crucifixion.” The total cost of this work will be 
about 260/., of which 35/. are still unsubscribed for. 
It is expected that the window will be in position 
by Easter. 

Westbury-upon-Trym Church.—The old church 
of Westbury-upon-Trym bas been further orna- 
mented by the addition of four stained-glass 
windows ; three being placed in the chancel, and 
one near the porch, in the south aisle. Those in 
the chancel, together with the one previously 
placed there, are illustrative of the great events of 
the life of our Saviour; namely, the Annunciation, 
Nativity, Circumcision, Baptism, Temptation, 
Cross and Passion, Death and Burial, Kesurrec- 
tion and Ascension, and the descent of the Holy 
Ghost. The subject of the one in the south aisle 
is Charity, which is the gift of Mr. H. Granger. 
The whole are the work of Mr. O’Connor. 





their steps as to the size of the hall. The amend- 


St. Thomas’s, Old Trafford (Manchester).—The 
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east window in this church has been filled with 
stained and painted glass by Messrs. Edmundson 
& Son, of Manchester, as a memorial to the late 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Buckley. The six centre 
lights are occupied with two subjects nearly life- 
size, viz. Our Lord giving sight to the blind in 
the top three, and giving speech to the dumb in 
the three below. The church is in connection 
with the Deaf and Dumb Institution and Asylum 
for the Blind. The remaining four compartments, 
two on each side, are each filled with a subject, 
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divided into seven bays, and contains 116 pews, 
88 in the body and 28 in the gallery, the whole 
affording accommodation for upwards of 600. The 
pews, which are made of pitch pine, are in the old 
style of open benches, and, of course, have no doors. 
At night the building is illuminated by a mode 
which seems, from the description of it to re- 
semble that by means of which the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham is lighted in the evenings. 
“There is a wrought-iron tube, 1} inch diameter 
and 65 feet long, commencing with a kind of 





viz. “ The Baptism,” “Last Supper,” “Crucifixion,” 
and “Ascension.” Inthe tracery the two openings | 
are occupied by the “ Incredulity of St. Thomas.” 
The remaining openings in the tracery are filled in | 
with angels, emblems, monograms, &c. 

St. Lawrence’s, Chorley.—The tenantry of Mr. | 
W. L. Carr Standish having ascertained, says the 
Gateshead Observer, that he was about to erect a 
memorial east window in the parish church of 
St. Lawrence, Chorley, to the memory of his late 
father, held a meeting recently, where it was 
unanimously agreed to request Mr. Standish to | 
allow them to become the donors, as a tribute of 
respect for their late landlord. The request was | 
granted, and Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, was commissioned to execute the work. It 
has been completed, and has just been erected in 
the church. ‘The subjects of the window are the 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension of our 
Saviour, with the Old Testament types under- 
neath :—1. Abraham’s Sacrifice. 2. Taking Joseph 
out of the Well. 3. Elisha’s Ascent. The upper 
part is filled up with the Lamb, the family arms, | 
and tracery, and underneath the window is the 
inscription, 

Low Moor Church, Bradford.—There has been | 
erected in Low Moor Church a_ stained-glass 
window to the memory of the eldest and last- 
surviving daughter of the incumbent. The work | 
consists of a centre medallion representing our 
Lord in the act of blessing little children. The | 
rest of the window is filled in with coloured glass 
of the Decorated period. Mr. F. Barnett, of 
Edinburgh, was the artist. 

Doncaster Parish Church.—At a special meeting 
of the Sharpe Memorial Committee, “ for the pur- 
pose of considering the designs, and for selecting 
the artist, if the committee shall be so minded,” | 
a long discussion took place; and, on the motion | 
“That Messrs. O’Conner be the artists,” an 
amendment was proposed “That the designs be 
submitted to Mr. G. Gilbert Scott for his opinion.” | 
The amendment was carried. “From what we 
can learn,” says the Doncaster Gazette, “neither 
of the designs has met with universal satisfuac- 
tion. Hence the necessity of inviting the opinion 
of the eminent architect of the parish church.” 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Wokingham.—Mr. Walter, M.P. (of the Times), 
whose family have already built and endowed a | 
church at Bearwood, has expressed his readiness 
to build and endow a church at Wokingham, near 
Reading, and to build a parsonage and schools, at 
a cost of 10.0001. 

Hereford.—The dean and chapter of the cathe- 
dral have given instructions to their contractors, 
Mr. Thompson, of Peterborough, and Mr. Godwin, 
of Lugwardine, to proceed immediately to lay the 
floor of the north transept with encaustic tile and 
Forest of Dean stone, in accordance with a design 
prepared by Mr. Scott, the architect. The re- 
storation of the stalls for the choir is also pro- 
gressing. 

Liverpool.—The first place of worship erected 
in this town in connection with the Keformed 
Presbyterian Synod of Scotland, and which is | 
situate in Shaw-street, nearly opposite the Col- | 


iate Instituti > ivine | Ps 
legiate Institution, has been opened for Divine | shout 4,500/, 


worship. The new church is in the Decorated | 
Gothic style of architecture. The site is 39 feet 
wide by 120 feet deep; and, being closed in with 
houses, the edifice is lighted entirely from the 
roof. The end elevation presents a facade to the 
street, flanked by octagon piers, terminating in 
crocketed pinnacles, and pierced in the centre 
with a six-light window. The main entrance is 
7 feet wide, having moulded jambs, and archway, 
decorated with the ball flower. In the jambs are 
inserted polished shafts of Aberdeenshire red 
granite, finished with moulded bases and floriated 
caps. The label moulding over this entrance is 
terminated on the one side with a figure of the 
head of John Knox; and on the other, the head 
of Alexander Henderson, who was the moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land in 1638. The whole of the front is built of 
Minera stone, from North Wales. The interior of 
the chureh is 78 feet long by 35 feet wide, is 





| Its outward appearance is unpretending. 


rosette from the centre of the gable-wall behind 
the pulpit, and having a large bend over above 
the platform. The tube, which is 9 feet from the 
roof and 22 feet above the pews in the body, is 
suspended by strong copper wire, and contains 
127 gasburners, which are screwed into it zigzag, 
on each side, 6 inches apart. In addition to the 
two lights for the pulpit there are 17 brackets 
along the walls.” The church is warmed by hot 
air and water, communicated through pipes lead- 
ing from one fire inside a cockle or heating appa- 
ratus, made of wrought-iron, placed under the 
front entrance. The heating apparatus was de- 


signed and executed by Mr. James Taylor, of | 

Messrs. Hay, of this town, were the | 
The erection of the building was con- | 
tracted for at 2,200/. by Mr. J. Morris, mason | 


Birkenhead. 
architects. 


and joiner, Birkenhead; Mr. T. Jones, slater and 


plasterer; and Mr. T. Holt, painter and glazier, | 


both of thistown. The land cost 3501. ; 

300/.; making a total of 2,7507. 

about 2,000/7. have been subscribed. 
Whittington.—Through the instrumentality of 


sundries, 


Mr. W. Fowler, and the principal inhabitants of | 
| the rising town of Whittington, it has been deter- | 


mined to build a new church, at a cost of 1,700J. 


The design of Mr. Rollinson, of Chesterfield, has | 


been accepted. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Northampton.—A meeting, convened by circu- 
lar, has been held in this town, for the purpose of 
discussing the practicability of erecting a new 
theatre. 
ter should stand over for a time, as the meeting 
was not a numerous one. 

Godalming.—The new public hall here has been 
opened. It is situated near the entrance to the 
town, on the right-hand side of Bridge-street. 
The 
hall itself is 47 feet by 43 fect, and 24 feet in 


height, and is capable of accommodating five | 


hundred persons. It is fitted with gas chande- 


, liers, as are also a reading-room and a class-room 
we 5 . a . 
rhe contract price of the whole build- | 


attached. 
ing was 599/.: the fixtures cost 70/.; and the 
undertaking was completed at a total outlay of 
somewhere about 8502. 
was the architect; and the contractors were 
Messrs. Holt & Cook. 

Pembroke.—The completion of the dry dock at 
Pembroke is being urged on. When finished, it 


will be capable of accommodating the largest ship | 
A gradual reduction of the | 
|establishment, both of skilled artisans and la- 

The | 


in the British navy. 


bourers, is to take place at Pembroke. 
number of men now employed is about 1,300. 
The sum of 60,0007. is to be expended on the new 
fortifications in the bays to the south, and at 
Scoveston, up to the Ist of August next. 

Skipton.—The directors of the Skipton Public 
Building Company (Limited) have accepted the 
tender of Mr. J. Crosley, builder, for the erec- 
tion of the new town hall. Provision is made in 
which to discharge magisterial and other public 
business. It will be situated in the centre of the 
town, occupying the site where the old vicarage 
now stands. The cost of the erection will be 
Mr. J. D. Gee, of Liverpool, is the 
architect. 





| EAST-FIELD, NEAR WARKWORTH. 

Ir is not often that we feel called upon to notice 
| the efforts of amateur architects: they are too 
often of that nature of which the less that is said 
the better; but, in the instance before us, consider- 
able skill and boldness have been shown in the 
design for a Northumbrian country-seat, for An- 


been expressed about it in consequence of the 
architect being known to be an Oxford clergy- 
man,—the Rev. F. C. Hingeston. 

This contribution to Northumbrian architecture 
is commendable in many respects: while par- 
taking, as might be expected, of an intensely 
collegiate aspect, it affords a strong contrast to 
the military character of the local fendal build- 
j ngs; but on examination of the details the ab- 





To meet this, | 


It was deemed advisable that the mat- | 


Mr. Peak, of Guildford, | 


thony Strothers, Esq.; and much curiosity has | 
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sence of practical experience is brought into 
notice. Thus, no calculation has been made for 
the rough wear of the climate and the coast, in 
the roofing,—the slates overhanging the gables in 
a thin edge. Again, in the specification the re- 
sources of the district are not taken into considera- 
tion by the amateur architect; who, apparently 
ignorant of the fact that abundance of sandstone, 
whinstone, freestone, and limestone are to be 
found on every mile of Northumbrian ground, 
suggested that Bath stone should be used. 

The house is situated on an elevated site, within 
view of the remains of Warkworth Castle and of 
the sea, with its panorama of ships and fishing- 
boats. The east front, containing drawing-room, 
library, and billiard-room on the ground-floor, 
with bedrooms above them, is carried up into three 
acutely pitched gables, of which the southernmost 
is bestrided by a bell-cot. The south front is 
formed by a low square entrance-tower, and a pro- 
jecting wing, containing dining-room and bedroom 
over, terminating in a fourth gable. The room over 
the dining-room is lighted by a large ecclesiastical 
window, after the manner of a college hall: the 
polygonal bow window of the drawing-room is 
mullioned, and all the other window openings are 
cusped. The entrance tower is considerably lower 
than the roofing of the gables, and is therefore 
| limited to one direction for a prospect. The style 
of the building is Early Domestic Gothic. It is 
only fair to add, that the contractor, Mr. Middle- 
mas, Morpeth, found good stone nearer to his 
| hand than Bath. 








THE UTILIZATION OF TOWN SEWAGE. 
| Ar the quarterly discussion meeting of the 
Ipswich Farmers’ Club, the question was “Town 
| Sewage: can it be profitably applied to Agricul- 
| ture?” The great interest felt in the subject caused 
a large number of gentlemen to be present at the 
_ discussion,—not less than 100; comprising, besides 
igentlemen belonging to the club, various mem- 
bers of the Ipswich Local Board of Health, and 
other gentlemen of the Town Council. 

The Mayor spoke at some length ; and, in course 
of his remarks, he said he had made some inquiries 
of Mr. Hawksley, the engineer, on the subject of 
Leicester, and had been very much staggered at 
being informed by him that the manure in passing 
through the sewers became so oxidized that by the 
time it got to the end it had lost every particle of 
its value as manure. He gave this only as Mr. 
Hawksley’s opinion; and he confessed it stag- 
gered him, because he had thought of its being 
put into sewers and carried directly upon 
farms. But either Mr. Hawksley was very much 
mistaken, or a vast number of those who had 
studied the subject were altogether wrong. 
In Edinburgh there were now nearly a thou- 
sand acres brought under cultivation by means 
of the sewage, and this land was cropped over 
‘and over again, with grass especially adapted 
for the feeding of cows. This was done upon 
land which was before useless, and now was let 
for 301. or 40/. per acre, and all by that sewage 
which Mr. Hawksley said was good for nothing. 

If town sewage was to be made profitable, it must 
i be by irrigation by gravitation. 

| Various other gentlemen addressed the meet- 

ing, and among them Mr. J. A. Ransome and 
Mr. R. Ransome. Mr. T. 8. Gowing, in course of 
his observations said there were persons who con- 
| sidered water-closets the greatest curses of modern 
| times, and he was very much of that opinion. He 
| once had a water-closet in his house, but it was a 
| very great nuisance, and he had got rid of it, and 
the house had been much more wholesome since 
'it had been removed. 

| The Chairman, Mr. Hempson, thought it was 
| desirable that the meeting should come to some 
| definite resolution on the subject. The meeting 
was divided into two classes,—buyers and sellers, 
He submitted the following resolution :— 

“ That it is the opinion of this meeting that it is neces- 
| sary, in order to preserve its value for fertilizing pur- 
poses, that night-soil should be kept as free as possible 
from dilution, and that such must be collected by the 
town authorities in some place of convenient access be- 


fore they can expect to get rid of the nuisance with any 
chance of compensation.” 





After some further discussion, this resolution 
was almost unanimously agreed to. 





MopERN Mortar.—Sir: Some houses are 
being built between Kennington-road and the 
Walworth-road, the mortar for which is chiefly 
composed of the slush of the roads. Is that a 


good ingredient to hold bricks together ? and is 
there any public inspector of these matters ? 
KENNINGTONIAN, 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT ARCHITECT OF 
THE BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the meeting of the Chelsea vestry last week, Mr. Jones 
made a fierce attack upon the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
in regard to what he considered the enormous salaries 
voted by the Board to their late superintendent architect, 
Mr. Marrable, and other officials. He considered that the 
admitted abilities of the architect were a sufficient reason 
why he should not have been appointed. For, if the Board 
took a man atthe top of the tree in his profession, they 
must expect to give him a large salary! There were a 
thousand architects who had no large connection who 
would undertake to perform the superintending archi- 
tect’s duties for $00/. per year. Mr. Lawrence, another 
vestryman, seconded Mr. Jones’s motion of censure. 


Mr. Tite, M.P., and who represents the Chelsea vestry | 


at the Metropolitan Board of Works, at considerable 
length defended the salaries given to the officials; and 
with reference to the office of superintendent architect, 
the speaker warmly maintained the interests of the 
profession. 
1,101 cases, and had given estimates amounting in the 
aggregate to 15,000,000/. 


other improvements in the metropolis. The total sum 
saved by the architect upon enormous claims could not 
amount to less than 200,000/. He certainly considered 





| that, by its extensive distribution amongst dirty 
| households, it may indeed prove to be a dream 
He said Mr. Marrable had reported upon | 


THE BUILDER. 


Parliament-street, stationer. This is a long- 
established and useful list of Lords and Commons, 
with town residences and other information 
indispensable in Parliamentary business: it is 
published monthly during the session. The 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association have issued a little 
three-halfpenny tract or pamphlet, on “ The 
Power of Soap and Water: a Dream that came 
true” (Office, 14a, Princes-street, Cavendish- 
square; and Jarrold, 47, St. Paul’s Churchyard). 
Its obvious and beneficial purpose is to initiate 
the slattern of the lower orders into the myste- 
ries of soap and water,—a purpose to which it 
seems excellently well adapted; and we hope 








that will come true to hundreds who require the 


, wholesome lesson. 


This vast amount of labour | 
was rendered necessary by projects for new streets and | 


Mr. Marrable had been unjustly treated in the matter; | 


and, having resigned, his loss would not be replaced by a 
competent man for a less sum than it had been proposed 
to give M:. Marrable. It had been charged against the 
Metropei:ten Huard of Works that they had built a palace 
in Spring-gardens. What were the facts. The office in 
question would only cost 16,000/.—a little more than the 
cost of the new Chelsea Vestry Hall,—and this new office 
their architect had superintended without any further 
remuneration than his salary of 8001. a year—an amount 
that the architect to the Chelsea Vestry Hal! nearly re- 
ceived as his commission upon one building. The Metro- 
politan Board were charged with thines they shou'd not 
have alleged against them. On his (Mr. Tite’s) honour, 
he knew of no business better done than the business of 
the Metropolitan Board, He believed the Metropolitan 
Board to be gentlemen who felt just as anxious as all the 
vestries in the metropolis, let alone Chelsea, to act up to 
the strictest economy ; and he was afraid that the retire- 
ment of Mr. Marrable would be a loss, in more ways than 
one, to the metropolitan ratepayers. 

Upon a division, the motion for a vote of censure was 
lost by 16 to 10. 





ARCHITECTS AND PUPILS. 

Sir,—Itis avery easy and avery general mode of making 
masters the scapegoats of their pupils’ short-comings. I 
think there will be found few of your readers but who will 
agree with me that there are very many pupils who, during 
trem term of articles, will not take the slightest interest 
in their studies,—who, on every trivial occasion, absent 
themselves from office on plea of illness,—who allow 
the most frivolous thing to deter them from their work,— 
and who, after the lapse of two-thirds of their articles, 
are, in consequence, without the slightest knowledge of 
the most simple and ordinary office theory. These are 
facts which cannot be disputed ; and it is also well known 
that so averse are many young men to work that, how- 
ever much a master may advise and persuade them for 
their own good, they will not devote their attention to 
the work given them to perform. 

This, then, Mr. Editor, is the sole cause why, at the 
expiration of their articles, pupils know very little more 
than when they first entered the office; and then, when 
they discover the fact that they are in ignorance and in 
want of knowledge on the most simple points of architec- 
ture, they are ungenerous enough to declare it to be solely 
owing to the master having wilfully neglected his duty. 
Pupils should remember this must ever be the case, unless 
they make up their minds to work, and strive to do their 
best in every thing that may be given them todo. Let 
them do this, and they may feel assured that their masters 
will take equal pleasure in pushing them forward. We 
shall then have no more cause for complaint on either side 
at the expiration of pupils’ articles. AN AncHirect. 


Boohs Received. 


VARIORUM, 

Parts B and C. of “Monograms, by G: 
Barclay, assisted by others. London: Gerrard- 
street ;’ have been issued by Mr. Barclay, of 
Green-street, Leicester-square. Having already 
spoken favourably of the first issue and object of 





| be considerable difference of opinion as to the 
| numerous collateral points bearing upon it. The} 
; accident occurred because of the removal of the 


this work (see Builder of 19th May, 1860), we! 
need here say little more than that the parts now | 


issued sustain the character of the work. The 
monograms are very varied, and show what 
can be done with the same few elements, by 
an artist of inventive taste. Many of them are 
plain and simple enough, but others are much 
more ornamental and complex, and a few so much 
so as to require some skill in such initial art-works 
to render them intelligible at sight; so that all 
tastes are suited by the variety and fancy dis- 


|ture the brickwork, and cause the catastrophe 


played in the treatment of the same or similar | 


initials ——-“ ‘Ihe Engineer’s, Architect’s, and 
Contractor’s Pocket-book for the Year 1861,” has 
been issued by 
Hall-court, by assigument from Mr. Weale, 
of High Holborn. ‘This is a most useful work, 
as we have before had occasion to say: it is 
full of valuable matter as to the strength of 
materials of various kinds, resistance of tubes to 
collapse, iron roofs, hydraulics, mineral statistics, 
girders, columns, woods, sewers, Xc., &c., besides 
many important tables, Mr. Telford’s memoran- 
dum book, and much other useful matter.——The 
thirtieth annual issue of Vecher’s Parliamentary 
Companion has been published by Vacher, of 


Lockwood & Co., Stationers’ | 


| 








Miscellanen. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—We are forced 
to postpone a report of proceedings at the last 
meeting. Mr. Kerr has undertaken to lecture on 
the evening of Friday, the 15th instant, in place 
of Mr. T. Allom, who is indisposed. The subject 
will be “The Plan of a Country House.” 

Sorm Ink.—It is said that ink in a solid state 
is being sold for use in ordinary pencil-cases in- 
stead of leads. It is described as being fully as 
indelible as fluid ink ; but this remains to be seen: 
the indelibility may refer to the colour or material 
alone, and not to its absolute fixture in or on the 
paper, into which it is not likely to be able to 
penetrate like the fluid ink. 

Tue New Liprary IN THE Temprre.—The 
new library, of which we have already given illus- 
trations, is now nearly completed, and simply 
waits the bookcases with which it is to be fitted. 
On Saturday last, the architect, Mr.H. R. Abraham, 
received a number of his friends there, including 
some of his professional brethren, and after- 
wards entertained them in the Parliamentary 
Chamber. Professor Donaldson, in warm terms, 
proposed his health, and thanked him for this 
important addition to the edifices of London. 

FALLING IN OF A Roor at Crorpon.—The roof 
of a new building now being erected by Mr. Hol- 
ledge, on the Windmill’road, has fallen in, and a 
man who was working in the inside narrowly 
escaped. A building, intended for a hotel, near 
the new cemetery, has been raised, and at the 
back of this it appeared that men were engaged 
in erecting a coach-house and stabling. This out- 
house was nearly completed when, in consequence, 





it is said, of there being no tiers tostrengthen the | 


walls, they gave way, and the roof fell in with a 
loud crash. 

THE Fart or A Tonner at SHEFFIELD.—On 
digging out the poor men who were buried under 
the déhbris, it was found that six of the seven 
were killed. 
inquest has can be 


been held. There 


immediate cause of the accident, but there may | 


earth which supported the tunnel on the low} 
side. Owing to the uneven nature of the ground, 
there must always have been a very unequal | 
pressure upon the arch of the tunnel, the weight | 
on the north side being very much greater than | 
that on the south, and thus a constant tendency | 
on the part of the tunnel to collapse must have | 
existed. It required, therefore, only the addi- | 
tional uneven pressure caused by the removal | 
of the supporting soil for a few yards, to frac- | 


} 


which has followed. Whether the tunnel was | 


properly and securely built in the first instance | 
is of course a question for the coroner’s jury. | 


The other was severely injured. The 
little | 
doubt, says the Sheffield Independent, as to the| 





CuEsTER ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH FOLOGI- 
cat Socrety.—This society held its first monthly 
meeting for the present session on Tuesday even- 
ing before last, when the Rev. Canon Blomfield 
read a curious and learned paper, written about 
forty years ago by the late Mr. Thomas Rickman, 
on “the Architectural History of Chester Cathe- 
dral.” The lecturer prefaced the paper (which 
will appear in full in the society’s printed Jour- 
nal) by giving a spirited and interesting memoir 
of Rickman, whom he traced from behind his 
quaker father’s grocery counter, through a long 
and laborious life; showing how, gradually, but 
without challenge, he rose in his profession. Re- 
marks in connection with the paper were after- 
wards volunteered by the chairman, the bishop, 
and others. Mr. W. W. Ffoulkes introduced the 
plans for the restoration of St. Mary’s and Holy 
Trinity churches, Chester, the designs for which 
were contributed by Mr. James Harrison, the 
 society’s architectural secretary. 

Discovery oF A THEBAN TomMB AND PapyRvs 
OF THE Time OF Davip.—In 1858 a Theban moun- 
taineer is said to have discovered, in a hill, called 
by the Arabs Shin-abd-el-Gourna, a tomb cut out 
of the rock, in which he found a mummy-case, 
with a gold spread eagle and a golden asp; also a 


, tablet of green stone, a box with four canopi of 


Oriental alabaster; and, on the side of a magnifi- 
cent mummy with a gilded mask and a large 
gilded scarabeus of porcelain on its breast, a most 
remarkable papyrus scroll, 5 feet long and 10 
inches wide, written in the finest hieratic and 
hieroglyphic characters. The four jars were sold 
to Lord Henry Scott. The papyrus, as also the 
scarabeus, the tablet and the eagle, according to 
the American papers, came into the hands of Mr. 
George A. Stone, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, then 
travelling in Egypt. Professor G. Seyffarth, of 
St. Louise, Mobile, has just published translations 
and explanations, from which it appears that the 
biography of Horsebe (the sword of Horus) is to 
be found in the first column of the papyrus; that 
Horsebe must have been a contemporary of Saul 
and David, and the papyrus written about the 
year 1050 B.C., or 300 years before the founda- 


| tion of Rome; so that it is at present 2,900 


years old. The residue of the manuscript is 
said to contain a new religious book of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

FEARFUL EXPLOSION OF A GASOMETER.—An 
explosion of gas, attended by serious injuries to 
several persons, is said to have occurred at the gas 
company’s works in Walker-street, Preston. It 
appears that an enormous gasometer was in course 
of construction by Messrs. Houghton and Co., of 
Birmingham, and nearly completed. It was 
105 feet in diameter and 44 feet in height when 
inflated, the tank of water in which it was floated 
being 23 feet deep, and it was estimated to con- 
tain 330,000 feet of gas. To state distinctly the 
precise cause of the explosion, it is said, appears 
almost impossible, so that it may never perhaps be 
known; but it seems cleartous that there must have 
been, in the first place, a mixture of gas and com- 
mon air in the proper (or rather in the improper) 
proportions to produce an explosion ; and this was 
very likely to be so in a new gasometer: there must 
also, of course, have been fire or light and some open 
communication with the interior of the gasometer 
if an actual explosion took place and not a mere 
setting fire to the gas while issuing from the 
gasometer in great quantities, as during a tip of 
the under edge out of the water. That a true 
explosion does seem to have occurred may be in- 
ferred from the circumstance that one man, who 
was sitting on the top of the holder, is said to 
have been blown into the air and to have fallen 
into ong of the rents, and been held in the crevice 
by the neck until rescued. The others were fear- 
fully scorched and bruised. The “outit” or 
lower portion of the holder, which remained en- 
tire, was completely displaced from its position, 


Certain it is that the long continued wet wea-| one edge being level with the water in the tank 
ther must have assisted in the unfortunate re-| and the other being 20 feet above the edge of the 


sult. The shape of the tunnel at both of the 
broken ends presents a very marked tendency 
to lopsidedness, and it is plain at least that the 
removal of the soutbern earth may have been 
the last straw required to break the camel’s back. 
We understand the tunnel was built by the 
Messrs. Waring, some sixteen or eighteen years 
ago. It was in contemplation to make a public 
road over the course of it. The following is the 
verdict of the jury :—‘ That these men have met 
with their death by the fall of the tunnel, caused 
by the injudicious removal of the earth from the 
lower side of the arch ; and the jury are of opinion 
that there has been a want of discretion in the 
architect, on the first fall of the stable wall, not 
giving notice to the Midland Company.” 


|water. Within this space lay the collapsed dome, 
| bent and crushed to an indescribable shape. The 
| columns remain standing, and only one of them is 
| injured, that one having a large fracture on the 
| side nearest the holder. All the connecting bridges 
are fractured, and the conducting rods broken li e 
so many matches. The beavy iron slabs suspended 
as weights to the chains fell with a frightful 
crash, smashing the stonework and cutting up the 
earthwork near. The damage done to the pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood was very great. Since 
writing the above it has turned out that air 
had actually been pumped into the gasometer, 
and a red hot bolt was afterwards thrust 
through it! Now onder, therefore, that the gas 
exploded. 
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A THeatre at Napies BURNT Dowy.— The | THEATRICAL StTaGE ARRANGEMENT.—May I 


For building new work-room, and repairs to No. 254, 
and 26, Lamb’s Conduit-street, for Mr. R. Gunton. Mr. 


old and spacious Teatre Nuovo has been burnt take this opportunity of kindly requesting any of H. B. Garling, architect :-— 
down. The flames burst out about midnight, and | your readers who may have obtained the plans of ON eR A pe £511 0 0 


at two o'clock the roof fell in. The Teatre Nuovo | the Victoria Theatre, Berlin, to send them to you, 
was devoted principally to the opera buffa, and | in order that you may give in your paper the 
was one of the oldest in Naples. _ longitudinal and latitudinal sections of that stage, 
Gas.—The Cardiff company have held their | to further the knowledge of stage architecture 
fortieth half-yearly meeting, and declared a divi- | and arrangement in England, as that theatre is 
dend of 10 per cent. per annum on their old | above all others the most novel, interesting, and 
shares, and 8 on their new. The Grimsby com- | practical.—A. W. 
pany have declared a dividend of 10 per cent.on; Town Surveyor Wanrep.—The Bridport 
their original shares. The South Shields com- | Board of Health, to whom we referred last week, 
pany have declared a dividend at the rate of 8 per | are entirely eclipsed by the Improvement Com- 
cent., free from income-tax. missioners at St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, as their 
SeLr-strportT oF CrrmiNats.—This is a point | hand-bill testifies. They want a surveyor of the 
we have often urged, but as yet few attempts paving, drainage, and other works authorized 
have been made to render our gaols in any way under the Improvement Act, and they offer the 
self-supporting. In other countries the experi-| annual salary of 15/7. The surveyor is expected 
ment has been tried, and has succeeded. In the to be a first-class man, worthy the approval of 
county of Middlesex and at Chelmsford, however, the Home Secretary! From the absence of a 
a considerable saving has been effected by making | proper system of sewers and other sanitary ar- 
bread in the prison; and Alderman Copeland, in | rangements, wells and cesspools are in disgusting 
the Court of Aldermen, has carried a resolution | proximity, the mortality of the place is above the 
referring to the gaol committee the question whe- | average, and the unsavoury odours wafted about 
ther the prisoners at Holloway could not make | by every breeze prove that the duties of the office 
bread for themselves and all the City prisons. This | will be onerous if faithfully performed. It is 
is a step in the right direction. ‘essential that the surveyor must reside at 
ScawpinG THE FortiFicaTrons.—A discovery St. Ives: this of itself is worth some compensa- 
of considerable importance is said to have been | tion; and 
made in connection with the construction of the + er the teadianes of en settee abinia 
new lines of defence for Portsmouth harbour, on its | That patient merit of the unworthy takes,” 
western side, extending from Frater Lake to Fort | 
Gomer, and thence to Fort Monkton, and which 
works are being carried out by contractors. Piles 
have to be driven, particularly at Alver Bank ; 
and, owing to some cause, the authorities drew 








,and for the skill necessary for the efficient execu- 
| tion of his official functions, he is insulted by being 
| offered 15/. a year, or 11}d. per day; barely the 
cost of keeping a pauper in a parish workhouse. 
some of these pilesf; and, on examining them, each / Had the local Board of Commissioners —— feelings 
pile, it is said, was found to be not only without | of munificeuce, they might at least (with the ap- 
its iron “shoe,” but also 4 feet short of its stipu- | PToval of the Home Secretary) have increased the 
lated length. This led to further examination ; | ¢™oluments of the office by offering the successful 
and, in some work being carried out by another | ©#"didate lodgings and rations in a workhouse, 
contractor, upwards of 100 piles which were with an annual suit of fustian, The work re- 
drawn out were found to be all without their iron | (red from the surveyor will so fully occupy his 
“ shoe.” | time, that the Board will not have “two single 
A LiGuTHoUsE FoR THE SpanisH Coast.— gentlemen rolled into one,” bat they intend ap- 
An iron lighthouse has been temporarily built at | Po'2tIng another functionary, “‘an inspector of 
Birmingham by Messrs. Porter & Co., for the %#S-lamps,” at 3d. per day ! 
Spanish government, to be sent to the island of | 
Buda, at the mouth of the river Ebro. It is a} R 
tapering structure of wrought iron, consisting of a | ERS 
tube enclosing a spiral staircase, which will ulti- 





For a dwelling-house at Wimbledon. Mr. B. A. C. 
Herring, architect. Quantities supplied :-— 


mately be surmounted by a glass lantern (manu- Marsland & Son ......... un. cee. 88 
factured by Messrs. Chance), to be supplied with | Macey...... cece ceeeeecereees - 1,499 0 0 
revolving lights of many colours. The tube is OWR.» « » = sattanaestaten he + Lae 2 8 

? : ° | i te te eee ‘ 1,466 0 0 
surrounded by a net-work of diagonal tie-rods. | then & Robneon............ 1,386 0 0 
Nine screw piles, each weighing three tons, im- Turner & Sons....... nike bi Gas 1,363 0 0 





bedded in the sandy soil of the island’s peak, will | we 
form the foundation of this lighthouse. In the) For new premises to be erected at King-street, Covent- 


second tier of horizontal framing it bears a series | &4tden, for Messrs. Lepard & Smith. Messrs. Francis, 
architects : 





of apartments to be rendered impervious to wind | “pe ee 6 24.922 09 0 
and weather by an internal panelling of wood. Folland oo cocseseess svessesoes 4,361 0 0 
The lighthouse is 150 feet high, exclusive of the | T'ANSON «+e veeeereeeeererssees 4,84 0 © 
lantern, and its summit is reached by traversing — coraee? tii baetee oa pe ae 
242 step:. The diameter at the base is 56 feet, Keys& Head.............0.... 4,550 0 0 
tapering to about 9 feet at top. The construction Howard «0. sceeseeereeecees +o 63,893 0 0 


was explained in a paper read by Mr. John Porter Sok eee = as 
at the recent meeting of Mechanical Engineers in| _ For new orchestra, in Sydney-gardens, Bath. Mr. C. J. 


Birmingham. Phipps, architect :— bins 
Tz New Dry Dock, Leiru.—At a recent _ <n ikicoped ninredennbatiaitiies “BO 
meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, BOING svincesssss peceresses oe B19 08.0 
Mr. George Robertson, C.E., read a paper giving _— DOM ---oreresoecees corse, Tae 8 2 
a description of the “Reclamation Embankment ae a area aT: 
for the New Dry Dock at Leith.” The great Matthews (accepted)............ 165 0 0 


source of difficulty was the low level of the we ee 
natural clay, and the thickness of the overlying} For new shop-front and addition at Nos. 39, 31, and 32, 
bed of moving sand. The principle upon which Sidney-place, Commercial-road East, for Mr. George 


al saiaitenn Miah ee ae mery. Mr. Charles Dunch, architect :— 
the success of the bank depended was this—that OE a 


water, in traversing a certain distance through Sashes. 
sand, will encounter so much friction that at last Blackburn....£543 0 0 ...,..#68 0 ¥ 
the initial pressure will be destroyed, and the ag a ate de 
water throttled to such an extent as to be within Ennor........ 485 0 © ...... 72 0 0 
easy control of pumps—that, in short, within Ebbage ..... - 450 0 0 weeeee se 
limits, a cofferdam can be formed of sand itself. SCREI® «+». See ee | eee : 
Tie tenth is & eel ile | ‘sti f OCurthe...520.. 610° O° O esis. ° etee 
KS aq r of a mule long, Consisting 0 Davey &Co.. 32013 7 ...... 3111 5 


three component parts; a wall of puddle 7 feet BERS PARES eae 
thick, connected with the clay, where the dock} For re-building Holme Church, Hunts. Mr. Edward 
approaches within 90 feet of the coping of the | Browning, architect, Stamford :— 


bank, by a row of 9-inch sheet piling ; on the sea MONG coon sadicteess ok cocccces £2,519 0 0 
f; f thi » ben ot ee bbl. 1 } DORE 6 sccvecrssncccndsrvces viva Gee? as 
ace of this a bank of dry rubble pitched with Richardson & Son .....ese..0. 2,083 0 0 
whinstone or Craigmillar sandstone; and on the Sneath ......... eeeseces cose 2,029 5 0 
land side a backing of common sand. The method = hated te die ees ee an i tees rll 
° ° 3 BOGMA cs encectxedss erccccece 45 0 0 
in which these component parts are pushed on Bradshaw (accepted) .......... 1,926 10 0 
successively was explained in detail. The bank WG ik ois secnes piled wivane 1,807 0 0 


was closed on the 9th of last June, and the water pedals takin bidlanniidlaiia 

which collected inside from the drainage of the| For alterations and additions to premises, High-street, 
saturated sand was thrown over the top of the Kingsland, the property of Messrs. 8S. & J. Smith. Mr. 
bank by a double syphon. The reclaimed ground | 7®™¢s,¥ 28stafl, architect ‘— 





then became hard and dry, and the excavation for aaae epost stahnaesthe oe pea ee ; ° 
the dry dock has since been done without any Brown & Robinson ............ 857 0 0 
trouble, to its full depth of 33 feet below high - tend ge ebeehd  S a set eee 
water, or 9 feet into the clay. 8 HB Bisrer ocsssccves OS 


TO ccegceecs Sacexeese cedars 507 0 4 
ee seiabiew see bk pciess. ee Tee 
BNE <0.o. t6sencr pee serncdes rex . 464 0 0 
i... eee Sepdawinn ent cor: 3. * 
er ree Ty 358 0 0 





For Lincoln Grammar School Master’s House. Mecasrs. 
Bellamy & Hardy, architects :-— 


OE 0 6. 04.0b 640600500 K00% ++. £1,990 0 0 
DOGSWE s ccccecesccvecescnces - 1,900 0 0 
Jackson ..... Sbbee cereece wes tae & > 
Huddleston ........... eeeeb ee 1,884 0 0 
Stiles & Robinson ......... im “tee 2s 
iC errr re - 41,876 0 0 
Hobson & Taylor.. ..... sxscce See ae 8 
DO ac kbddcscks ved nebesecs 1,830 0 06 

0 0 


Barnes & Birch (accepted) .... 1,825 

For building new coffee-room and club-room at the 
Sun and Sawyers public-house, High-street, Poplar, for 
Messrs. Taylor, Walker, & Co. Mr. Charles Dunch, 
architect :— 


a REPO CECT TELE ieuwaae -... £604 10 0 
WOOK, BIOS ccs isvcnnss biwesie . 586 0 0 
rer re etre TTT 563 0 0 
HOGEOS cc ccesccns de asccnbeb ees 547 0 0 
ME. cubs ckesbanubeasaves va - 540 0 0 
BIOUR. .ccnticcesee ececessseer oo 4-6 8 
ee ee eee ee - 499 0 0 
LOBtE?. . cc cscevece ened so cvncere - 35010 0 


For building new party-wall and making an addition, 
&c., at No. la, Waterloo-place, Commercial-road East, 
for Mr. John Ashbridge. Mr. Charles Danch, architect :— 


WE gu vkivk< chaunsa eosens o-- £479 0 0 
COB asa cicvs eecbedsabiseecesn. See Te 
Ennor..... Seneacsccves csccccscoe BF C6 @ 
Ebbage ....... pire.e'ee epumteareed 316 0 0 
i ee err avevcee OT 8 OC 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 








T. H. B. (next week).—A Chip (ditte).—B. B. jan. (Rude Roman) — 
H. & B,—S. W.-— br. M.—J. G. 8.—One of the Fifty.—J. C. (paper has 
not arrived).—W. J. G. (has not heard of all the circumstance+).— 
| A Competitor.—B. C.—C. A.—A. F.—M. C.—C. B.—E. G. B.—J. B— 
| W. E. P.— Alan Walsingham (the Chi. hester people must put back their 
| spire, not a dome),—C. H. 8.—One who would like to try (could get 
| what he wants at any stone-yard).—W. HL. H., (shall appear).—R, F. 

(ditto).—W. 8.—E. G. C. E. (we will remember the sugge-tion).— 

W. H.—R. R.—A Builder (we caunot assist).—R. W.—J.W.— © (re- 
| ceived late on Thursday).—S. D C. 


| Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
| made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman, 


| G4 NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
|ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, c., should be 
|addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 


“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 
| 





| ss ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| 7 . TO ret o 
i\(NHURCH ORGANS. — BRYCESON’S 
ORGAN FACTORY, BROOK STREET, EUSTON ROAD, 

| LONDON, N.W. Established 1795. Appiy for rRICED CATALOGUE 
of St, Cecilia, Scudamore, and other Organs, asually in Stock. Also 
as to the Tuning, &c. of Organs in all parts of the country. Church 
Organs of any size built, enlarged, or revoiced, as well as removed and 
WAREHOUSED DURING RESTORATIONS, 

| PRIZE MEDAL, 1851 


| (\RGAN for SALE, in excellent condition, 
| in a handsomely-carved Spanish mahogany case, containin, 

| seven stops, two rows of keys,fcomposition and German pedals, a | 

| separate blowing actions.—ApplyjiaJ. P. MARKS, Tobacconist, 27 and 
28, Market-place, Reading. 


= ms " =n 
M R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 
e * ARCHITECT and CONSULTING SURVEYOR, 
13, FENCHU RCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 
(formerly of Stainsby-road) continues to advise BUILDERS 
On BREACHES of CONTRACT, DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c. 


_ rn “] 7 y AS Pal » 
VHE ARTS AGENCY OFFICE, No. 2, 
GREAT JAMES STREET, Bedford-row, London, W.C.—Archi- 
tects, Surveyors, Engineers, Builders, Lithographers, &c. supplied 
with, and Engagements secured for, Dranghtsmen and Clerks of 
Works. Drawing, Colouring, and Surveying by first-class Artista. A 
Prospectus obtained by sending a stamped directed envelope, 
R. J. COLES, Agent. 














TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 
° 2 ° ° 

A BUILDER in the Country requires a 
WORKING FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS. 
He will be required to set out all work, both in and out of the shop. 
It is necessary that he should have a thorough knowledge of building 
in allits branches, To'a steady,sober, industrious man, it would be for 
& permanency.—Applications by letter, to Y. Z. 84, Guildford-street, 
Ruascll-square, stating where last and how long employed, with refer- 
ences and testimonials as to character and ability, and stating wages 

required, will be received for a fortnight. 


A THOROUGHLY competent BUILDER’S 


CLERK, WANTED IMMEDIA1TELY.—For address, apply to 
Mr. MILLER, Stationer, Bridge-road, Lambeth 





OWN TRAVELLER WANTED, by an 


old-established House in the Lead and Glass Trade. One accus- 
tomed to the trade would be preferred.— Address, stating age, present 
employment, and salary expected, to Messrs. A. B. and Co. care of 
Messrs. Matthews & Drew, Stationers, 38, High Holborn, W.C. 


WANTED, for a constancy, in a Builder's 
Office, West End, a JUNIOR CLERK. ~— Address, stating 
salary required, where and for how long similariy employed, to H, R, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


r . . . ps . 
\ ANTED, in an established Plumbing 
and Decorating Basiness,a Steady YOUNG MAN, who can 
lend 1502, on good security. Can have constant employment. A 
young man as an Improver, with the above sum, preferred.— Add 
A. B. 27, Commercial-road, Pimlico, 8.W. opts ae 








= Oe WORKING BRICKMAKERS, 
AN TED, near London, a person to 
SUPERINTEND the WORKING of small BRICKFIELD 
To be paid by the thousand during the season, and at a talary during 
the winter months. The applicant must well understand the burna- 


ing department.— Address, stating particulars, J. H. Qffice of ‘' The 
Builder.” 











age ee en 











